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THE INDEPENDENT TREASURY REFORM. 


WELL, the great measure of the Independent Treasury is now the 
law of the land—never, we feel firmly assured, to be repealed. This 
event will stamp the year eighteen hundred and forty as one of the 
leading epochs of our history, as it will cast upon the A Iministration to 
which is peculiarly to be ascribed its authorship, a historical lustre 
which will never cease to mark it in bright relief upon the annals of 
the Republic. 

It has been already generally remarked upon by the Democratic 
press, that the coincidence of time was a happy one which enabled the 
President to affix his signature to it on the national anniversary whose 
sanctity is derived from that first imperishable Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, of which the present is well entitled to be regarded as a worthy 
sequel and consummation. It is indeed no extravagant figure of fancy 
which has suggested the designation frequently applied to this great 
measure, as a second ‘ Declaration of Independence,’—nor is itin any 
spirit of political fanaticism, or partisan pride, that we thus refer to it. 
[t is not as a mere victory of our own side of a long and fierce struggle 


1 
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of opinion, and discomfiture of the formidable antagonist powers with 


which the struggle has been waged—this is not the light in which we 
would now regard this important event—this is not the feeling which 
prompts us to make it the subject of these remarks. The establish- 
ment of the Independent Treasury is far more than a triumph of an 
Administration—it is a triumph of a great truth. It is far more than 
an occasion of exultation to a party—the day is not distant when it will 
be recognized without a dissentient voice as a just subject for rejoicing 
to the whole people. Far be it then from us to look upon it now in any 
point of view less expansive than the national character of the epoch 
itself. It is not in a spirit of partisanship, but of patriotism, that a 


great event of this nature is to be regarded. 
Alexander Hamilton was a great and good man, as he was one of 
the most pure and zealous of patriots; but so fatal has been the influ- 
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ence of the poison which his hand unconsciously infused into our political 
system, at its very source, that at the same time that his country raises 


the statue which she cannot refuse to his noble memory, well might she 
had never been born!’ 


exclaim with grief and bitterness, * would 


> 
A storm of fore‘gn invasion may devastate a nation’s fields and homes 


—but when it has passed away, the untiring bounty of Nature will 





clothe the former again in their wonted beauty and abundance; and 
the recuperative energies which temporary disaster but stimulates, 
will speedily reconstruct the latter, and again surround their hearths 


with all the happy affections which brightened and blessed them before. 


ir. o 


A tyrant may indulge an all but omnipotent malignity in sweeping 


away half a generation with sword, fire, and famine—but when the 
term of years allotted to his guilty career, by a higher omnipotence than 
his own, shall have been attained, the ranks of population that he has 
thinned are speedily refilled, and the sufferings of the fathers are soon 


forgotten in the revived prosperity and happiness ofthe children. But 
not so with a bad prin once deeply planted at the root of a nation’s 
| ] | 


system of government, though it may be by the hand of an honest 


while deluded patriotisn 

It cannot in candor be denied, that the results of our great experi- 
ment of democratic self-government have failen very far short of its 
early expectation and promise—far short, too, of what we devoutly 


believe it capable of effecting. Though it has been for upward of 


’ 
half a century in operation, and more than two generations of men 
have grown up under the full influence of its action, who can pretend 
that it has done any thing like what we all insist that it is capable of 
doing—who can say that it has yet so completely and triumphantly 


‘ f 


demonstrated itself as to command, as it ought to command, the full 
approbation and conviction of all the rest of mankind? How much is 
here not that meets the eye in every direction, which affords to the 
foreigner arriving on our shores too plausible a ground for disparaging 
comparison, with the practical effects of other institutions upon national 
character and happiness. Of course we shall not be understood as 
casting any doubt upon the vast superiority which on the whole, with 
whatever drawback and disadvantage may exist, the American citizen 
is entitled to claim, both for the institutions of his country over those 
of less favored lands, and for their general efiects. We do mean, 
however, that their success has been but very imperfect—that the 
drawbacks to their beneficial operation of which we must confess the 
existence have been far from slight—and that if democracy were never 
destined to work out better fruits than it has yet produced among us, 


1 


we should indeed scarcely deem it worth the stern and unceasing 
struggle, to which the votary who would be its champion must 
devote himself. 


The two prominent evils to which we would here allude, are, that 
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absorbing passion for the acquisition of wealth, which has come to be 
regarded as our leading national characteristic, and that excess of party 
spirit which we see indulged with so much violence and bitterness. 
Now, without going so far as to trace the origin of both of these evils solely 
to the vicious system of paper-money credit which, in its close alliance 
with the political power, has exercised an omnipotent sway over the 
country, and deeply influenced the developement of our national destiny 
and character, yet is it very certain that they have not only received 
from this fatal source a great aggravation in their degree, but that they 
owe to it much of the pernicious character and spirit which they have 
exhibited. 

The common comparison of the currency of a country to the circu- 
lating life-blood of the human frame is no mere hyperbolical figure of 
speech. A close analogy may be traced between the two in several 
points of view, and in none is it more true than in the fatal influence of 
a diseased state of the circulation upon the general health of the system. 
A bad currency is a worse evil than a bad government, as a perma- 
nently bad state of the blood than any mere external or local injury. 
Far better a bad government in other respects with a good currency, 
than a good government with a bad currency. And as the influence 
of a diseased circulation extends itself throughout every part of the 
physical system, through a ramification of channels infiaite in number 
and minuteness, so does a vitiated currency diffuse its baneful effects 
throughout the whole infinite complexity of society—acting distinctly, 
and in a vast variety of modes of evil, moral and physical, upon every 
individual] unit of its millions. The comparison is after all but a feeble 
one, and can afford but a slight and dim glimpse of the important truth 
which it is designed to illustrate—namely, of the intimate connexion 
between the currency, and the character and happiness, as well as the 
wealth, of nations. The diseased blood can but impair or destroy the 
physical life ; the diseased currency saps with its subtle poison not less 
fatally the moral health than the material prosperity of a people. Its 
reform is not more a problem of Political Economy, than a question of 
Morals—and a question, according to our apprehension of it, second in 
magnitude and interest to no other. 

By universal assent it is an established truth, that no practice is more 
vitally poisonous to the character of its wretched victim, than that of 
gambling. Base in its stimulating motive—which is pure and simple 
avarice—it is most fatally debasing in its effects. Though a cepraved 
habit of opinion among a large portion of society recognizes it as not 
dishonorable, it is yet essentially dishonest in its nature. No man of 
truly noble spirit, of pure and healthy moral sense, ever yet for the first 
time received the gains of the gambling board without a blush, without 
an unconscious protest of his better nature against the act. 

The true principle of right, as that of law, is, that consideration, a 
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fair equivalent, is essential to the honesty and validity of contract, to 
the equity of the reception or payment of money. As in the case of 
duelling the guilt of murder derives no mitigation from the stupidity of 
an equal self-exposure, so in that of gambling the dishonesty of receiv- 
ing from another money not fairly earned, by an equivalent of service 
rendered, is in no respect atoned by the folly of having voluntarily 
placed one’s self in a position in which an equal chance might, on the 
contrary, have imposed the necessity of a corresponding gratuitous 
payment to the opposite party. It is the custom of all gambling 
societies to affect a peculiar degree of delicate and sensitive honor in all 
that relates to this subject ; and for no offence will the chivalrous murder 
of the duel be more remorselessly resorted to, than for the slightest 
imputation tending to cast a shade of doubt upon its purity. The very 
custom, however, proves only the conscious moral rottenness of the 
system, which cannot bear the most distant approach of the touch of 
the truth. No man can become an habitual gambler without becoming 
thoroughly demoralized at heart, and ripe for the commission of any act 
of dishonesty from which he is not withheld by the only restraint that re- 
mains to him, the fear of detection and punisiment. Sordid and selfish, 
the bosom of the confirmed gamester becomes the fit home of all that is 
bad and base, nor can any good principle, any noble sentiment, or any 
pure affection, long continue to linger in so debased an abode. 

All this is truth—nay, it is truism.» And yet we daily hear the re- 
mark made, of the gambling character which has gradually infused 
itself into the whole system of commerce and business of the country, 
without a reflection upon its obvious consequence—upon the fearful 
national demoralization which must result from that character, in 
degree exactly proportionate to the cause. 

A certain degree of hazard is of course inseparable from all com- 
merce. Apart from the dangers of the elements and unavoidable ac- 
cident, it is scarcely possible for any human sagacity to foresee all the 
contingencies which may affect the success of a complicated commer- 
cial operation, growing out of the close mutual dependence of a mer- 
cantile community, as well as out of the uncertainty of markets, the 
mutations of public taste and fashion, and the rivalry of competitors. 
But this degree of hazard is not greater, when commerce is conducted 
on sound principles, than is beneficial in affording a healthful stimulus 
to intelligence, enterprise and caution—nor greater than is necessarily 
incident to all human affairs. The sagacious merchant of the good 
olden time—content with moderate, sure, and progressive profits, well 
acquainted with his particular line of business, and less ambitious of 
great wealth than jealous of the unquestioned purity of his commercial 
integrity—pursued a career as honorable as it was useful, and might on 
the whole calculate with all but absolute certainty on the reward which 
would accumulate upon his hands, long before closing an easy and 
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comfortable life. Such was the rule-—the reverse, if it occasionally 
was to be seen, was but the exception. 

But we have changed all that. The desk has now become a gam- 
bling board, the ledger a betting book. A new and powerful element 
of hazard has been added to all commerce—and not to commerce alone, 
but to all business, to every department of industry—that of an artifi- 
cially fluctuation ofthe curreney. This casts everything afloat,on the 
waves of chance, so far as regards any calculations which individuals 
can make. The whole community is passing constantly to and fro 
between the opposite extremes of the fluctuations of the currency. In 
its rapidly expansive and contractile elasticity, it never rests for twelve 
months in succession at any point of uniformity. Consisting as it does 
entirely of paper money founded ona specie basis of a fourth or a fifth 
of its own dimensions, the slight fluctuations which necessarily arise 
from alternations of excess or deficiency in foreign trading, multiply 
themselves four or five fold in their action upon our currency. A 
foreign mercantile debt of ten millions, the influence of which upon a 
sound specie currency would be imperceptible, inflicts upon ours a 
spasmodic contraction of forty or fifty millions. The reverse is 
equally true in case of the reception of ten millions from abroad in the 
specie adjustment of the balance of trade, In the one case a severe 
pressure upon their debtors is dictated to the banks by the law of self- 
preservation ; in the other the mutual temptation to lend and to borrow 
is irresistible to both parties; and the facility of obtaining money from 
them at the same time rapidly expands the currency, and lends to the 
already too impetuous enterprise of our people an intoxicating stimulus of 
the worst character. Money is thus alternately easy and hard to be pro- 
cured—borrowers alternately tempted and oppressed—and the general 
scale of prices, under the relative abundance and scarcity of the cir- 
culating medium, alternately elevated and depressed, in each direction 
far beyond the natural slight oscillations of a healthy state. No man 
can anticipate for a year in advance the most important elements on 
which all commercial calculations must be based. There is no ex- 
aggeration, therefore, in saying that the commercial profession is with 
us little else than one of pure gambling; and that every other depart- 
ment of business is made to partake more or less of the same character. 

The insecurity of this state of things is moreover incalculably in- 
creased by the universal abuse of the practice of credit. It has been 
shrewdly said, that the art of writing has been a great curse to this 
country, for that the moment a man learns to scrawl his name, the first use 
to which he invariably puts the dangerous accomplishment is to sign it to 
a promissory note. There prevails a most pernicious laxity of principle 
among us, in reference to the assumption of obligations the redemption 
of which is a matter of future contingency. How far this is promoted 
by the universal example daily presented to every man’s eye, by every 
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bank note on whose face he reads a promise to pay which it is perfectly 
understood is never expected nor intended to be kept—the reader may 
judge for himself. 

Of the demoralization which has begun to make frightful inroads 
upon a considerable portion of our population, and which could not 
but be the result of such a character pervading the whole commer- 
cial system of the country, we have of late years witnessed many 
signal illustrations—but none more striking than the manner in which 
a national insolvent law was lately urged upon Congress. In the dis- 
cussions of the subject in that body and through the press, it was almost 
amusing to mark ‘the contrast between the contempt with which the 
just rights of creditors were treated by the ‘Credit System’ school, and 
the profound respect and enthusiastic regard which were extended to 
the class whose modest request was the complete abrogation of all 
the unfortunate contracts that had been made within a few years past. 
The most indignant appeals were addressed to Congress and the people, 
against the inhuman tyranny of those who ventured to suggest, that the 
assent of at least one-half of the insolvent’s creditors should be requi- 
site for his discharge. As for the existence of any moral obligation 
on the part of the insolvent to devote himself—for years, if necessary— 
to the object of obtaining a just and honorable release by the simple 
course of paying his debts, such an idea appeared never to enter the 
imagination of those who declaimed with so much eloquent ardor, in be- 
half of that most meritorious class of citizens, who were represented as 
only noble martyrs to their patriotic and valuable ‘enterprise,’ and as 
best entitled to dictate the terms of their release from its unsuccessful 


consequences. An immediate and total release—without a thought of 


a future revival of liability in case of the acquisition of property—on 
the simple oath of the party interested—under circumstances extreme- 
ly unfavorable to distant creditors for the vindication of their rights— 
nothing short of this would satisfy the clamorous demand that was 
urged upon Congress. And the most violent vituperation was shower- 
ed upon any who dared to argue that the delicacy of the subject 
claimed a longer time for the formation of a wise and matured opinion— 
that the question had its two sides, and that the creditor had his just 
rights, which were entitled to some slight consideration, as well as the 
unfortunate distresses of the debtor. The Democratic party in Congress 
did itself great honor by the firm stand which it maintained on thi 

question. And the contrast presented by the votes of the two parties 
afforded a signal instance of the truth we have always insisted upon— 
that we are in truth the best friends of legitimate credit, desiring only 
to purify it by reforming its vicious abuses and excesses ; that the only 
‘destructive agrarianism’ which exists in this country is on the part 
of the ‘ Credit System’ school ; and that at the bottom ofall its pretensions, 
as the peculiar friend of credit and commerce, lies a rotten laxity of 
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mora's in relation to the true principles of both, and to the honest rights 
of property and industry, which is in its ultimate effects the worst foe to 
all sound national prosperity. 

It would be easy to multiply other instances of this demoralization 
of which we speak, and which refers itseif directly to our vicious sys- 
tem of currency as its original source,—such as the indifference with 
which bankruptcy has come to be regarded—the frequent instances to be 
observed, in all our cities, of men upon the honesty of whose former insol- 
vency a dark cloud of suspicion rests, or who, after a fractional compo- 
sition with creditors, have accumulated wealth of which no portion is 
ever thought of being applied to the redemption of the old balances, 
and who yet are suffered to maintain a position unimpaired in the front 
ranks of society—the attempts made by some States, and by various 
corporate bodies, to discharge the interest of their debts in deprecia- 
ted paper ; attempts which have elicited rebukes from the foreign credit- 
ors which have caused our cheeks to tingle with a blush for the dis- 
graced honor of our country—the astonishing leniency which we have 
witnessed in all directions toward the fraudulent failure to meet 
engagements, provided it be only on a scale sufficiently grand, and that 
the public be its victims, and especially when its authors are invested 
with the sanctity of a corporate organization. But the subject is no 
pleasing one, and we abstain from pursuing it farther. 

Opinions may differ as to the extent to which the picture here pre. 
sented may be true. We are far from regarding it as universally, or 
even generally so; but it is undeniable, not only that it is true to an 
extent that must shame every right-minded lover of our country and 
institutions, but that the progress of this canker at the heart of our 
national character and true prosperity has of late years been most 
alarmingly accelerated. 

In addition to the excessive eagerness in the pursuit of rapid gain, 
and the demoralized tone of public sentiment accompanying it, of 
which we have spoken, we will allude-to another very great evil to a 
considerable extent assignable to the same origin—the inordinate pas- 
sion of partisanship which prevails among us. We see this detestable 
spirit arraying the two halves of the nation in an antagonist relation to 
each other scarce less embittered and violent than the hostility between 
armies of mortals foes. It stimulates our worst passions, perverts our 
judgment, enslaves our independence of character, vitiates our moral 
sense, goes far to deaden every sentiment of enlarged patriotism or 
philanthrophy, induces a disgraceful recklessness of means in the pro- 
secution of political controversy, and even penetrates to a serious extent, 
with its poisonous influence, beyond the sacred threshold of the social 
and domestic relations of life. For own part we confess that we are 
heartily tired and sick of this state of things, and regard this as one of 
the very worst faults of the bad principles which are combined with 
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the good in the working of our general political system. It is not true 
that this is inseparable from free institutions —at least, in the extreme 
in which we witness it among ourselves. It is from the abuses, not 
from the healthy uses, of republican legislation, that it proceeds. 
Other influences may be combined with the one we refer to, but the 
chief root of this evil is clearly the connexion that has heretofore existed 
between our political government, and the great monetary system of 
which Hamilton in fatal hour laid the foundations. The object of this 
long contest we have been, and are still, engaged in, has been, on the 
one side to sever this pernicious union, and on the other to force its con- 
tinuance. Incalculable interests and enormous moneyed powers have 
thus been involved in it, and hundreds of thousands have been taught 
to feel that an issue lay between them, individually, and a hostile 
assailant whose attack was directly upon their purses. Vast numbers 
therefore of the Whig party—honestly duped by the charge urged 
against the Administration of a destructive and agrarian policy, and, of 
hostility to the uses as well as to the abuses of Credit—have become 
accustomed to indulge toward their political opponents a habit of feel- 
ing and language of the most bitter personal animosity. Stimulated 
by the inflammatory eloquence of ambitious politicians, and the daily 
renewed tirades of a shamefully licentious party press, this feeling it is 
which has chiefly given its present violent tone to the party controver- 
sy. The Divorce of Bank and State, so far as regards the affairs of 
the Federal Government, which will be operated by the Independent 
Treasury, will go far toward the destruction of the principal source in 
which this thrice-accursed evil takes its rise. 


It may prove, indeed, that we exaggerate the extent of the beneficial 
action to proceed from the great reform of which we speak. It is at 
least certain that we correctly describe its direction. Though it may 
not perhaps be adequate to the remedy of the disease, which may be too 
deeply seated, and may depend upon other coéperating causes, yet its ten- 
dency must be at least to moderate it in no inconsiderable degree. Upon 
the working of the whole machinery of our Federal Government its in- 
fluence cannot fail to be most salutary. It will hereafter have no 
other than the simple ordinary political power to wield. It will never 
again find the great moneyed institutions of the country, whether 
national or local, mingling in the array of the party contests in which 
it may be engaged—now in alliance with it, and now in mortal hos. 
tility. ‘The latter will thus be relieved from a most pernicious influ- 
ence on the stability and soundness of their own action, in their proper 
vocation and duty. And there will be no great interests pressing upon 
the springs of legislation to favor the accumulation of a large national 
revenue. On the contrary, all interests must combine in the opposite 
direction—the most powerful with the strongest inducement; namely, 
the banks, upon whose business any large accumulation of stagnant 
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specie in the vaults of the Treasury would prove a sensible clog. The 
Federal Government must thus find itself chained down to a compul- 
sory path of the strictest economy, and wil! be kept perforce in a pure 
and healthy state, whatever may be the dispositions of parties in power. 
The motives which now stimulate the passion of partisanship to its 
violent excesses, will be greatly reduced, both in number, in force, and 
in virulence of character; and we trust that we are never again 
destined to pass through such another period of unresting tumult, 
struggle, and violence of bad and bitter passion—at least, so far as re- 
gards the politics of the Fgderal Government—as the long contest of 
the past ten years, of which we devoutly trust that we have now at last 
reached the closing scene. 

Upon the stability of the currency also its influence must prove 
highly beneficial. The necessity of some ‘ regulator’ upon its perpetual 
tendency to overaction, no one disputes. ‘The main issue between our 
two parties is simply as to the mode of effecting this object—whether 
by a National Bank, or by the Independent Treasury. For though 
the question of re-chartering a national bank is kept for the present by 
the Whig party in the background, no candid man can dispute that it 
still remains the leading idea of their whole theory of financial policy. 
The exploded middle alternative, of a revival of the deposite bank 
system, has no advocates entitled to any consideration. Now what is 
the feature in our present banking system for which all parties concede 
the necessity of some efficient ‘regulator?’ Simply its elasticity—its 
irrepressible tendency to rapid expansion in seasons of prosperity and 
confidence, and to corresponding contraction, as the necessary conse- 
quence, like the shadow to the light, of the former. The only mode of 
‘regulation’ to be pursued by a great central institution must consist 
in returning upon such banks as may be observed to be expanding un- 
wisely, so much of their paper as to force them back to the assumed 
levelof prudence. Without referring to the evidence of past experience, 
both of our own country and of England, which affords the strongest 
illustration of this argument that could be desired, it cannot but be 
manifest to the slightest candid reflection, that such a mode of ‘ regu. 
lation’ must be a very uncertain, arbitrary, and dangerous one. Quis 
custodiet upsum custodem? Who shall watch the watchman? Or- 
ganized on the same principles as the rest, how can the National Bank 
be presumed free itself from that very tendency for which the restraint 
is needed? And even assuming its direction to be perfectly pure and 
disinterested, so as never designedly to abuse so enormous a power 
over the prices of all property and labor—assuming it to be safe and 
wise, politically and commercially, to entrust such a power to a few 
individual hands—by what rule can they measure the point of healthy 
soundness at which the currency should be kept, at any given time, and 
under any given combination of cireumstances } What guarantee have 
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we that a perfect wisdom will regulate its own expansions and contrac- 
tions—the effects of which upon the currency are multiplied in an 
indefinite degree by the very uniformity with which its vast power com- 
pels all the rest to follow in the gigantic wake of its example ? 

So far as it will go, the operation of the Independent Treasury must 
prove precisely the kind of ‘ regulation’ required. ‘The principal 
fallacy of our paper currency has been its professed convertibility. 
Five dollars in paper have represented themselves as convertible into 
specie on immediate presentation, when but one dollar bas in truth 
been held in reserve in the vaults of the bagk to discharge that function 
for them all. But in the season of general prosperity and confidence 
no one dreams of 





— precisely when the gradual restraint is required 
enforcing this convertibility. The unreflecting confidence of the 
public becomes the only measure of the extent to which the inflation 
may be aired, and convertibility comes into play as a reality, only 
when the mischief has reached a point of excess to which it then applies 
a severe and sudden check, attended with a rapid reaction, of which 
we have too often experienced the distressing end fatal effects to leave 
it necessary for us to dwell farther onthem. The misfortune has been 
that we have had no actual circulation of specie in the currency, with 
the exception of a trifling amount of mere fractional change. There 
has been no large dealer, omnipresent throughout all parts of the Union, 
who, by conducting all his transactions of collection and disbursement 
in actual specie, has kept a certain quantity always afloat in the round 
of circulation—familiarizing the people to its use, and holding it up 
constantly befure their eyes, and before the institutions that supply their 
paper currency, as the one fixed standard of value from which the latter 
can never allow itself to deviate, without a depreciation immediately 
detected, and immediately corrected. This is the function which the 
Independent Treasury will perform as a regulator of the currency. 
What true friend of legitimate banking can object to it? It is plain 
that no redundancy of revenue could arise under such a system, to 
cause an undue accumulation of specie in the vaults of the public 
Treasury ; and that a sum no larger thaa from five to seven millions 
of dollars—a small fraction of the specie added to the supply of the 
country by the Democratic policy of which this measure is the con- 
summation—would be absorbed by the fiscal action of the Govern- 
ment. 

For our own part we only regret the unnecessary graduation which 
has been applied to the introduction of this great reform—so as to make 
it three years before it can come fully into play. The measure may 
be, and doubtless is, susceptible of some improvements which experi- 
ence will indicate. But we are profoundly assured that it will never 
be repealed ; nor do we not believe that even in the case of the unim- 
aginable possibility of the success of the Whigs in the present struggle, 
they either could or would dare to repeal it. 
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THE STREAMLET. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “YEMASSEE,’ &cC 


“= 


L. 
Once more in the old places !—and I glow 
Again with boyhood. Once again renew’d, 
My wandering feet have found the rivulet’s flow, 
My eyes pursue old vistas in the wood ; 
My heart partakes their consciousness,—I hear 
Long lost, but well-known sounds, salute mine ear 


Il. 
The voices of the forest and the stream, 
And murmuring flights of wind, that through the grove 
Come fitfully, like fancies in a dream, 
And speak of wild and most unearthly love— 
Such love, as hope prefigures to the boy, 
Crowning each hillock with a sunbright joy. 


vv 


ITT. 
There gleams the opening path, and there, below, 
Glimmers the streamlet sparkling through green leaves ; 
I catch the distant pattering of its flow, 
In sudden murmurs, ere mine eye perceives, 
22 Complaining, as it takes its tiny leaps, 
To the scooped basin where it sings and sleeps 


IV. 
It was my father taught me, when a boy, 
The winding way that wins it; and I grew 
To love the path with an exceeding joy, 
That heeded not the moments, as they flew, 
So sweetly were they then beguiled—gay gleams 
All green and gold, the garments of youth’s dreams 


V. 
And, sitting by its marge, my father said, 
That streamlet had a language for his ear, 
Though vainly did I bend my boyish head, 
With him, but nothing could I ever hear ; 
Yet, as we did return, he still would say, 
He was a better man, so taught, that day. 
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VI. 
Yet, surely was there nothing but the flow 
Of idle waters, ever more the same— 
A sweet, sad pattering, as they went below— 
I never heard them syllable a name, 
Though much I strove, for in my father’s look 
I read the serious truth of all he spoke. 


VIL 
An hundred streams lixe this the country knows, 
From Santee to Savannah—brooks that glide 
Through willow tassels—where the laurel blows 
In triumph, and the poplar springs in pride ; 
A slender thread of silvery white, it went, 
Winding and prattling in its slow descent. 


VIIL. 
Where, then, the mystery of its voice, and whence ? 
Like other forests those which round it grew; 
In what the source of that intelligence, 
Denied to me, which yet my father knew ? 
Change had not touched its waters,—'twas that morn 
As small as in the hour when he was born. 


IX. 
He too, like me, had from its yellow bed 
Pluck’d the gray pebble, and beneath its wave 
Had plung’d, in summer noon, his aching head, 
Glad of the cool delight that still it gave ; 
Then he grew up to manhood,—then became 
Aged,—yet was this little stream the same. 





X. 
His grave is in the forest, and he sleeps 
Far from the groves he loved—his voice no more 
Is in mine ear; yet through my memory creeps 
Its echo, and the wild and solemn lore 
He taught me, when we walk’d beside that brook, 
Comes back, as now within.its waves I look. 


XI. 
The spells of memory to my side command 
The shadow'd thought—not desolate nor lone ;— 
Faint are the images that near me stand, 
Yet are they images of things well known 
Years gather to a moment, and inform 
The trembling bosom which they fail to warm. 
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XII. 
No longer am I desolate, beside 
These green and sacred borders: in my ear, 
As down I bend, where the fast waters glide, 
Murmurs, from sweetest fancies, do I hear; 
Hope takes the swallow’s accents, and they bring 


So glad the gathering years, a rich and green-eyed spring 


XII. 
And my old sire, he err’d not sure! I feel 
As if I were a listener to the spell 
Of one whose voice is power! My senses reel ! 


It is his language,—I should know it well,— 





He speaks through these sweet waters which he loved 


In boyhood, and where still our footsteps roved 


XIV. 
I tremble with a joy—my heart is still, 
As, swelling up, the accents break the air ; 
My spirit, troubled, shrinks, even as the rill 
- 4 When leaves disturb the sleeping waters there ;— 
. My feet are fastened with a subtle charm, 
Soothing but startling—full of sweet alarm. 


XV. 
The accents gather to familiar sounds, 
And wake anew a lost and well-loved tone, 
I hear the sacred words, while silence rounds 
The enchanted circle, and my breath is gone 
They rise melodious, sad, but softly clear,— 
My heart receives the music, not mine ear. 


XVI. 
“T have been when thy father dreamed-of thee, 
I shall be, when thou dreamest of thy child ; 
Thy children shall be listeners to me, 
Whose tones so oft thy father’s feet beguiled 
I am thy guardian genius,—from the first 
My waters still have slaked thy spirit’s thirst. 


XVII. 
“ When thou shall be forgotten, I shall be, 
And to the race that shall succeed thee on, 
“TI will repeat my counsel, as to thee, 
And like thy footsteps, now, shall theirs be won, 
From the thick gathering—from the crowded street i 
With me, within the solitude, to meet. 
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XVIII. 
“ And I shall soothe their spirits, as I now 
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Soothe that of him, their sire; my streams shall be 


A gracious freshness for each burning brow, 

While my soft voice shall whisper, sweetly free, 
Tempering to calm, the bosom vex’d and bow’d 
By the unfeeling clamors of the crowd. 


XIX. 
“Go forth, fair boy, and happy be thy years, 
Forget not soon the lessons, long our theme, 


Nor, when the growing Time shall teach thee tears 


Desert these shady bowers—this sacred stream ; 
’*T will be my care, when man has taught thee gloor 
To bring thy worn heart back to all its bloom. 


XX. 
“ Look on these waters when thy mood is sad, 
Fly to these groves, when close pursued by powe 
These shall restore thee all that made thee glad, 
And bring oblivion of the present hour; 
Mine is the stream that must forever roll, 
A memory not of earth, but of its soul. 


XXI. 
“I keep affections pure—I save the heart 
From Earth’s pollutions ;—treasured in my wave 
Is healing, and the pow’r to make depart 
Bad passions, those worse tyrants; and to save 
The victim from himself, and still restore 
The angel whiteness of the soul once more. 


XXII. 


“ Oh, when the world has wrong’d thee, seek me then, 


Though, hapless, from thy better self estranged ; 
Fly to these waters, from the stripes of men, 
And gazing in them shall thy heart be changed ; 


Though years have risen between, and stripe and scorn, 


Yet shall thy face, once more, be that thou wear’st tl 
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AMERICAN ARISTOCRACY.* 


Captain Marryatt’s publication on the political institutions of the 
United States'contains much information of importance to our citizens. 
Few of his details possess novelty or interest to those accustomed to 
read the newspapers opposed to the late and present administrations of 
the General Government. But the principles which he promulgates, 
connected with the sources from which they have been evidently de- 
rived, throw so much light upon the party discussions which have 
been carried on with unprecedented zeal during the last ten years, that 
we feel it to be our duty to bring them to public notice. The import- 
ance of the book consists in its furnishing a clue to the real sentiments 
and designs of an active party of politicians among ourselves. Its 
nominal author is entitled to be held guiltless of the slightest compre- 
hension of the bearing of any political question whatever. His pro- 
fessional education and previous pursuits equally unfitted him for any 
such investigations. He was, of course, compelled in the concoction of 
his book to place reliance upon the representations of those persons by 
whom he was hospitably entertained, without evincing the slightest 
misgiving as to their fairness and accuracy. 

Our readers were doubtless apprized at the time, by the singular 
publications in the newspapers under his sign manual, that our country 
was favored with the presence of this individual during the years 1837 
and 1838. He arrived here in the midst of a disastrous revulsion, 
which was made the instrument of great political excitement. He was 
received with open arms by that portion of our community who are 
peculiarly vigilant in hunting up and patronizing foreign adventurers 
who do not intend to become citizens. The honest emigrant who has 
fled from the oppressions of the old world, under the intention of exer- 
cising his industry and talents with the enjoyment of freedom here, 
invariably finds this class of our society to manifest the most unrelenting 
hostility to his permanent interests. 

But strolling players, writers of novels, and other works of fancy, 
and chevaliers d’industrie of all kinds, who make a temporary inroad 
upon this country in the way of business, are always greeted with the 
enthusiasm of confidence. Rarely giving themselves an opportunity 
of learning any thing of the character of our valuable citizens who 
are employed in their pursuits in the towns, villages and farms through- 
out the land, such visitors from Europe necessarily imbibe their notions 
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of the manners, morals, and politics of the country from those with 
whom they associate. Can any rational man who is familiar with the 
society of our large cities doubt as to the originals from which the 
pictures, which foreign travellers have generally given of us, have 
been drawn? That strange combination of mean servility and pomp- 
ous impertinence, equally removed from true affability and self-respect 
—that short sighted cunning in the transaction of business, which has 
given rise to a new appellation in Europe, for any species of fraud and 
swindling which enables the perpetrators to escape the penalties of the 
law le vol Americain—that total disregard to the public welfare in 
the pursuit of gain, which has led to the prevalent belief there, that 
our political institutions, based entirely upon public opinion, must from 
its dissolute condition be soon overthrown ? 

It may be urged that Captain Marryatt has not been authorized to 
express the opinions of any body of politicians among us, and therefore 
they are not to be considered responsible for any of the doctrines in his 
book. We freely admit his want of express authority. But we appeal 
to the book itself, which treats in detail of the political transactions 
throughout the whole warfare waged by the partizans of the Bank of 
the United States against the productive interests of the country, for 
the clearest internal proof of the real paternity of many views, which 
had lost their immediate interest, some of them years before he arrived 
in this country. That he abused the hospitality of his friends, and 
violated the confidence with which he was treated, is not unlikely. They 
are somewhat remarkable for explanations not intended to be made 
public. Many indiscreet disclosures doubtless were made during those 
convivial periods of exultation which were so frequent at one period of 
his visit. We recollect that some of his associates became nearly 
frantic with joy at the result of the elections in several of the States, 
during the suspension of 1837-1838. But we can perceive no reason 
why the people of the United States may not avail hemselves of expo- 
sitions made during that period, especially when the party to which 
these individuals belong are organizing for a most violent struggle to 
obtain the command of the government—refusing on the one hand to 
submit any public explanation of their principles or intentions to the 
people, in order that private representations to suit every shade of feel- 
ing may be made, and on the other sparing neither exertions or expen- 
ditures to bring the whole organization of our government under sub- 
jection to their plans. The statements of Capt. Marryatt receive pecu- 
liar value and authenticity from the fact, that some of the cooler and 
more sagacious leaders of the party manifested at the time of those re- 
joicings evident apprehensions as to the untoward consequences of 
pouring forth their designs, which had occurred on previous occasions. 
At their crowning triumph over the democracy, at the Astor House, in- 
dividuals of their own party—even those who had paid the ten dollars 
demanded for their tickets—were rigorously excluded, unless previously 
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approved as capable of carrying themselves with discretion. This ap- 
peared at the time, from sundry discussions on the subject in their 
newspapers. Weare willing that all proper allowances should be made 
for the exaggerations incident to the inspiration habitual to all victories 
of that party, whether celebrated in anticipation or otherwise. Weare 
aware that it would not be just to charge the whole party with such 
extravagances. But it should be borne in mind that the party has al- 
ways been controlled by such leaders. At no period of our history has 
their influence been more conspicuous than at this moment. The de- 
velopements of this book are, therefore,.quite as instructive to every 
lover of his country, as though they had been made by partizans of 
more sagacity,and upon more sober occasions. It is only necessary in 
estimating them to overlook those exuberant statements of matters of 
fact, to which such individuals are prone. The doctrines they are in- 
tended to illustrate may probably be gathered more fully under such 
circumstances, than any other—since “out of the abundance of the 
heart, the mouth speaketh,” besides the classical adage, “in vino veritas.” 

On page 156 may be found a summary of the doctrines which 
are interspersed throughout the volume in these terms: 


“ The fact is that an aristocracy is absolutely necessary for America, both politi- 
cally and morally, if the Americans wish their institutions to hold together, fur if 
some stop is not put to the rapidly advancing power of the people, anarchy must be 
the result. I do not mean an aristocracy of title. I mean such an aristocracy of 
talent and power which wealth will give—an aristocracy which shall lead society and 
purify it. How is this to be obtained in a democracy ?—simply by purchase. Ina 
country where the suffrage is confined to certain classes, as in England, such pur- 
chase is not to be obtained, as the people who have the right of suffrage are not poor 
enough to be bought. But in a country like America, where suffrage is universal, 
the people will eventually sell their birth-right; and if by such means an aristocra- 
tical government is elected, it will be able to amend the constitution, and pass what 
laws it pleases. This may appear visionary, but it has been proved already that it 
can be done, and if it can be done now, how much more easily will it be accomplish- 
ed when the population has quadrupled, and the division commences between the 
rich and poor. I say it has been done already, for it was done at the last New 
York election. The democratic party made sure of success; but a large sum of 
money was brought into play, and the whole of the committees of the democratic 
party were bought over, and the whigs carried the day.” 

“The greatest security for the duration of the present institutions of the United 
States, is an establishment of an aristocracy. It is the third power which was in- 
tended to act, but which has been destroyed and is now wanting. Let the Senate be 
aristocratical—let the Congress be partially so, and then what would be the American 
Government of President, Senate and Congress, but, mutato nomine, King, Lords 


and Commons?” 


No evidence could more conclusively show Captain Marryatt’s ig- 
norance of all political principles and history, so far as regards his in- 
dependent acquisitions, than these allusions to his own country. Can 
there be found another Englishman who has reached the years of man- 
hood, who does not know that votes and even seats in Parliament are 
purchased with as little ceremony in England, as any other commo- 
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dity? The truth is, his sea-going education placed him at the mercy 
of the representations of others, on that subject as entirely, as with re- 
gard to the trafficking of the New York committees. This was doubt- 
less among the exploits recounted to the Captain, and was implicitely 
believed, because he relied upon the narrators, and, it was perfectly con- 
sistent with their avowed policy in other respects. 

But our main business is with the theory of government which, upon 
the same authority, he pronounces to be that which is alone fitted for 
this country. It is identical with that promulgated by Hamilton, John 
Adams, Fisher Ames, and the leaders of the party during the reign of 
terror. Not only the doctrines, but the mode of operation, are the same 
with those of Hamilton’s speech in the Convention which framed the 
Constitution, the report of which has been published in the Madison 
Papers, since this book made its appearance. Does any body suppose 
that this scheme of government resulted from the political meditations of 
the rattle-brained sailor? It would be the most extraordinary exhibi- 
tion in the same individual, of silliness and sagacity ever made public. 
The plan originated at an early period of our history with individuals 
whose self-important vanity ,led them to under-rate the intelligence of 
the people at large. It has since been cherished in the hearts of nume- 
rous persons who have been successful in schemes of pecuniary gain, 
drawn from the labor of others by cunning devices, for whom they en- 
tertain that hatred and distrust which is inevitable in grovelling minds 
towards the victims of their unworthy passions. Of late years this plan 
has never been publicly advocated excepting in periods of public cala- 
mity. During the embargo and the subsequent war, it was zealously 
promulgated, simultaneously with the treasonable negociations with 
England charged upon the party by one of its principal leaders, John 
Quincy Adams. When this contest had triumphantly ended, then 
came the “ era of good feelings’ and all traces of the secret designs of 
this party were studiously kept out of sight. 'They began to re-appear 
under the guises with which craft so well knows how to shroud its 
projects, when the deep financial embarrassments into which the whole 
country had been plunged by the banks convulsed the Union. Then 
came the articles of “Sidney” endorsed by the solemn resolutions of the 
Great Whig Meeting at New York, held a short time before the ar- 
rival of Captain Marryatt, at which, for the first time in the history of 
mankind, it was made a portion of a political creed, that “wealth is the 
test of merit.” Where all political power is made, by the laws and 
moral standard of any community, the subject of pecuniary purchase, 
this principle may be practically true. It therefore coincides pre- 
cisely with the doctrines we have quoted. But unfortnnately, when 
the security of wealth depends wholly upon the movement of paper cur- 
rency, controlled by a few gambling speculators, “merit” under this de- 
finition becomes an evanescent quality. The only standard of character 
is to be found in the quotations of the board of brokers. “The test 
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of merit’ depends upon the rise and fall of fancy stocks. Finally, many 
of those who were originally most vociferous in its support now find 
themselves, from unlucky speculations and unavailable debts, unableyto 
face their creditors without the protection of a law which, under the 
specious title of a bankrupt law, is intended for the sole advantage of 
debtors. Having been stripped without remorse of all their property 
by the managers of a false and delusive currency, thousands of them 
are now imploring Congress for an absolute exemption from their debts, 
by the extinguishment of all pre-existing contracts at the option of debt- 
ors! To this complexion has “the test of merit’ come at last. The 
individuals who were mainly accessory to the ruin of these dupes of 
the system, now endeavor to retain their ascendency over them by af- 
fecting to advocate the destruction at once of the securities on which le- 
gitimate credit is founded, Like the bloody sacrifices of their own 
children among the Phenicians o° old, the destruction of families and 
friends seems only to confirm the idolatry of the devotees of paper 
money |! 

Should any rational individual, from the force of education, or deep- 
seated prejudice, honestly believe that an aristocracy is essential to the 
stability of our political institutions, the first question is, how can such 
a class be created ?—“ such an aristocracy of talent and power which 
wealth will give’—as Captain Marryatt pronounces to be absolutely 
essential. Is any one so stupid as to suppose that our present bubble- 
aristocracy will “lead society and purify it?’—Not until public feeling 
in this country has become insensible to the distinctions between virtue 
and vice, honesty and swindling. The ephemeral insects who display 
during a brief existence their gaudy brilliancy in the sunshine, are quite 
as permanent as most of this class. Their ostentatious profligacy has 
produced more demoralization in society than all other causes put to- 
gether. Suddenly emerging from obscurity, without industry, merit, or 
capacity, their example has been deeply injurious to the rising genera- 
tion, by the contempt it has brought upon the sober virtues of diligence 
and economy. The authority given by law to a few individuals to 
create a currency which costs nothing, because it is intrinsically worth- 
less, has invested them with the temporary control over all the pro- 
perty in the country. This control has enabled them to organize mo- 
nopolies which compel every individual in the community to contribute 
a large portion of his earnings to increase their power. By holding 
out hopes of gain as the reward of political subserviency, and apprehen- 
sions of loss by pursuing the path of independent integrity, they have 
been able on several occasions to infuse into the minds of great numbers 
of citizens a devoted zeal in support of their schemes. A few despe- 
rate speculators with or without property—and under the management 
of this system it is impossible to distinguish the one from the other— 
are empowered by the forms of law, not only to dupe and defraud the 
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honest and industrious. classes, but to undermine and impair the secu- 
rity of every estate in the country, Such profligate adventurers are 
n@ more worthy to be deemed an aristocracy, than are that elegantly 
decorated class of thieves who infest London, commonly known by the 
name of ‘ swells.’ They inflict upon society all the worst evils which 
the exclusive privileges of any body of aristocracy ever visited upon a 
nation, without a particle of redeeming benefit. 

The aristocracy of Europe is as different in its origin and design 
from this mushroom progeny of paper money, as an ancient feudal 
castle is from the preposterous architecture, which, under the namegf a 
country seat, so frequently and appropriately represents the taste and 
permanency of its stock-jobbing owner. The foundations of the aris- 
tocratic principle, in those countries where it has exercised its most 
conservative powers, were laid during the general confusion of society 
which prevailed in the Dark Ages. Its history in France, whence 
this institution was carried to England by the conquest of William the 
Norman, may be briefly stated, and is not without instruction. 

Either the military leaders of those warlike barbarians who sub- 
verted the Roman Empire, and enslaved the bulk of the population, 
or other individuals distinguished for their talents and courage during 
that period of anarchy, became rulers over large sections of territory. 
On the maturity of the feudal system, this authority became hereditary. 
The right of commanding in war, of governing in peace, and of de- 
termining all civil and criminal controversies, became vested in the 
head of the family, and descended by primogeniture. Each was sur- 
rounded by his feudal dependants, while the mass of the people were 
‘villeins,’ enjoying no privileges but those possessed at this day by the 
serfs of Russia, or even the plantation slaves of the South. The 
power of the nobility was such, that they were generally able to set 
their nominal superior, the king, at defiance, whenever it suited their 
views, and on important occasions to resist his authority by open hos- 
tilities. Century after century, the restraint of this inordinate ascend- 
ancy of the aristocracy was the principal object of royal policy. By 
slow degrees during the bloody wars with England, carried on in the 
bosom of France, this great point was advanced. It made further pro- 
gress during the half century of civil wars of which religion was either 
the cause or the pretext. The lectureson Davita, the historian of that 
period, published by John Adams, indicate how perfectly his mind was 
imbued with all the maxims of the aristocracy of France during that 
turbulent period. The overreaching and suicidal rivalry of individual 
nobles during these vicissitudes had so much distracted and weakened 
the authority of their order, that Cardinal Richelieu was able to accom- 
plish the overthrow of their political power, previous to the accession 
of Louis XIV. In his reign the whole authority of the state was con- 
centrated in the king. The only remaining vestiges of the former 
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political importance of the aristocracy, were the privileges of enjoying 
all the civil and military offices of the crown, and being exempted from 
all taxes and public burdens. From independent sovereigns, exercising 
absolute power over their vassals, and waging war at their pleasure, 
against any who might infringe upon their security or their pride, the 
great nobility were humbled to mere courtiers, wholly destitute of 
consequence excepting from royal favor. 

The prodigal expenditures caused by the profuse magnificence of 
Louis le Grand and his vast warlike enterprises against the rest of 
Europe, plunged the finances of France into such disorder, that during 
the reign of his successor, the paper money schemes of John Law 
were embraced with avidity as the only mode of relief. In our num- 
ber for March, 1839, a full account of the origin, progress, and result 
of these schemes was given from the highest authority. ‘The system 
produced such a general overthrow of property and confidence, as still 
further to derange the public finances. Finally, the war in which 
France embarked, by making common cause with this country in her 
struggle for independence, brought on acrisis. Every expedient within 
the control of the ministry for carrying on the public service was ex- 
hausted. Only the power of taxing the property of the aristocracy 
was adequate for the emergency. ‘This could be given by the States 
General alone, which by the fundamental usages of the kingdom repre- 
sented each order of the monarchy. Such an assembly had not been 
convened since the reign of Louis XIII. But the necessity of the oc- 
casion caused it to be convoked, after an interim of a century anda 
half, in 1789. 

Many of the individuals who composed the aristocracy of France at 
that period, possessed liberal and enlarged minds. They clearly un- 
derstood that the public prosperity, equally with private security, had 
been impaired by the social degradation of the great mass of the 
community. They had become convinced that the restoration of man 
to his rights as man, was the only effectual and permanent mode of 
retrieving the exhausted energies of the state. The people at large 
had been prostrated and trampled upon in the pursuit of schemes of 
aggrandizement, as fallacious as they had proved ruinous. To elevate 
their character and protect their interests, was the indispensable basis 
of all real improvement. Another portion of the nobility, actuated by 
various views of personal ambition, professed a great hypocritical re- 
gard for the people, in the hope of being able by popular clamor, to 
compel the crown to reinvest their order with a portion of the political 
power extorted from their ancestors during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Then the ministry of the king, and their dependents, 
determined that the property of the privileged class should be placed 
within reach of taxation, were anxious to gain the popular support of 
this leading project for which the States General were assembled. 
These various views and interests combined to inflame a nation which 
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had been oppressed to the lowest pitch of national degradation. In 
addition to so many causes of excitement operating at once upon a mer- 
curial people, they were at the period in question almost infuriated by 
scarcity. 

It ought not to appear marvellous at the present day, that the portion 
of the aristocracy who proposed to use the people as mere instruments of 
terror, to compel the crown to share its power with them by increasing 
their authority, should have seized upon such a crisis for stirring up 
the populace by demoralizing expedients. We have not only seen the 
distress of our citizens attempted to be employed with a similar design 
by our mock aristocracy, but have witnessed their deliberate, premedi- 
tated maneuvres to produce such distress, by means of their control 
over the paper currency in general circulation, in order to turn the suf- 
ferings of the people as a conclusive argument against their responsible 
government. The conduct of a very numerous portion of the French 





aristocracy on the occasion referred to was equally suicidal. They Ay? 
discovered, when it was too late to repair the evil, that the exasperated 
passions of great masses of needy individuals, though it may seem a 
stroke of refined policy to put them in motioh, require something 
more powerful than politicians usually possess, to guide the extrava- 
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gant exhibitions which are inevitable from the influence of such deep 
and universal sympathy. The result of their short-sighted manage- . 
ment is too well known to need recital. That great nation was pre- 

cipitated into the most deplorable excesses which lasted for ten long 

and bloody years. From this state of anarchy France was at last 

rescued by the stern despotism of Napoleon. The result has been the 

obliteration of the ancient aristocratic principles from the actual gov- 

ernment of the nation. The condition of society has doubtless been a 
ameliorated by the Revolution. Property in the soil, which before the 
Revolution was almost exclusively held by the nobility and the church, 
has become more generally distributed than in any other country in 
Europe. The fundamental security of social order, the diffusion of 
means of subsistence, which makes it the interest of every individual to 
protect the rights of the whole, has in a great degree removed the great 
sources of demoralization which led to such lamentable consequences. 
Poverty is the prolific motive of crime in every state of society. But 
contentment is not to be immediately expected after the excitement of the 
last half century. A brief calm is not sufficient to allay the waves of 
ocean agitated by long continued storms. The thirst of glory, inflamed 
to the highest pitch by the victories of Napoleon, became as ungoverna- 
ble a passion as the appetite for pecuniary gain, infused into all classes 
in this country by the achievements of the Great Financier. A long 
period of successful war is precisely like a period of paper money 
speculation in this respect. It creates a large class of individuals whose 
minds have been continually agitated by deep excitement, and who 
find it impossible to be satisfied in the quiet diligence demanded by the 
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pursuits of ordinary life. We can easily imagine the internal difficul- 
ties of France, when we call to mind the fermentation which has so fre- 
quently convulsed our community by the sudden fluctuation of prices— 
the marvellous tales of immense fortunes acquired without either capi- 
tal or labor—the thousands who have been seduced from the walks of 
industry, and have abandoned all regard to fair dealing and the princi- 
ples of justice, in the ardént pursuit of wealth. 

It has been an ordinary artifice of the enemies of equal rights to as- 
cribe all popular excesses to the ascendency of democratic principles. 
In point of fact, wherever the people themselves exercise the real power 
of self government, no opportunity can exist for such excesses. They 
can at once change the whole policy of the state by substituting new 
agents in the ordinary course, to carry out their views. There can be 
no occasion for rebellion under such a system of government. But 
where the whole authority of our state is vested in an aristocracy, 
should the people feel aggrieved, whether with or without sufficient 
cause, they can only be kept in subjection to the laws by a mercenary 
force, as in England and Ireland at this moment. The two classes of 
the community are placed in a hostile attitude merely by the relation 
of irresponsible rulers on the one hand, and the condition of vassalage 
on the other, without hope of redress except by operating on the fears 
of their real masters. Where the people themselves constitute the de- 
fence of the country by an organized militia, called into service only 
when required by public exigencies, no power of subjugation exists, 
like that so often exerted in Europe by mercenary standing armies. 
Such a militia is an essential element of the system of self government. 
The attempt to confound its efficient organization for purposes of pub- 
lic defence, with the creation of a mercenary army, is precisely similar 
to the pretexts under which mobs have occasionally been excited in 
this country by the enemies of popular rights—such as the Post Office 
mob at Boston, the currency mobs at New York, the election mobs at 
Philadelphia, the Bank of Maryland mob at Baltimore, and the late 
mob at St. Louis excited for the purpose of compelling the State Bank 
to suspend specie payments. They all spring from a common origin 
—a misguided desire to advance individual profit at the expense of the 
general welfare. ‘The industrious classes of society are composed of 
men of like passions with the rest of humanity. They are exposed to 
seductions and liable to be misled by impulses. Whenever they have 
been artfully excited into the perpetration of excesses, by the mock 
aristocracy who are to “lead society and to purify it,” their extrava- 


gances are invariably charged upon the doctrines of equal rights. 

Capt. Marryatt’s whole design is conceived in this spirit. The 

demoralization produced by the wholesale swindling of the banks is 

coolly charged upon the “ Jackson dynasty” and it is taunted with re- 

garding “a breach of trust towards it as not of any consequence,” 

while, in fact, the whole course of the administration has been a struggle 
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against the enormities introduced and protected by the paper money 
power. The ideas contained in the following extracts from page 148, 
are repeated in yarious shapes throughout the book : 

“ I have before observed that whatever society permits, men will do and not con- 
sider to be wrong; and if Government considers a breach of trust towards it as not 
of any consequence, and defaulters are permitted to escape, it will of course become 
no crime in the eyes of the majority. Such is unfortunately the case at present. It 
may be said to have commenced with the Jackson dynasty, and it is but a few years 
since this dreadful demoralization has become so apparent and so shamelessly 
avowed. 

“Tt may indeed be fairly said that nothing is disgraceful with the majority in 
America, which the law cannot lay hold* of. You are either in or out of the pene- 
tentiary. If you are once in, you are lost forever, but keep out, and you are as 
good as your neighbor.” 


This picture, evidently drawn from life around him, requires no com- 
ment. Its practical doctrines have been too often displayed by those 
whom Capt. Marryatt holds up as the only class who can “ lead society 
and purify it.’ Instead of elevating the tone of moral feeling and ad- 
vancing the welfare of the community at large, many of them seem 
determined, as far as can be judged by their measures, to degrade so- 
ciety into a band of marauders upon each other, where the weak are 
plundered with impunity by the powerful. 

To return to our account of the origin and design of European 
aristocracy. We have seen that in France it sprang from the over- 
throw off the previously settled order of things, which required the inter- 
position of powerful individuals for the common protection. Like all 
power without limitation for which the possessors are not responsible, 
it finally run into extravagant excesses, and ruined itself. Its course in 
England from the period of the Conquest was similar in most respects 
to that of France until the fifteenth century, when the whole order was 
nearly extirpated by the Wars of the Roses, as the conflict between the 
tival families of York and Lancaster, for the possession of the crown, 
is familiarly called. This destruction of the ancient aristocracy of 
England, not only paved the way for the introduction of the Reforma- 
tion in the next century, but effected at once a great social revolution. 
Previously to these wars, a great majority of the population were predial 
slaves of the nobility. Durimg the century which this conflict lasted, 
villeinage disappeared, withoat leaving any distinct trace of the mode 
in which the relation of master and slave were dissolved. When 
civil dissensions had arrayed the whole physical force of the nation in 
arms, it was probably effected by the free consent of all parties. It is 





* In a note to this passage, the subject of the investment of English Capital in 
State Stocks and public works is discussed at length. The identity of bis views with 
those promulgated by some of the leading authorities of Wall-street will be under 
stood by quoting the following sentence, which concludes the essay. ‘The only 
ultimate chance of recovering the money is by this country (England) compelling 
the payment of it by the Federal Government!” 
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a curious fact in connexion with the Norman aristocracy, that the feudal 
system never was tolerated in Norway, whence most of these families 
derived their origin. Villeinage prevailed throughout the rest of Eu- 
rope, and the Normans were mainly instrumental in imposing it upon 
other nations—but never permitted it to exist in their native country. 
That enterprising race were not only vigilant in resisting all attempts 
against their domestic liberty, but in securing great equality of property 
among themselves, with a degree of general intelligence quite extraor- 
dinary during the most benighted periods of European history. One 
of the most interesting publications we have recently met with, is Mr. 
Laing’s account of his residence in Norway for several years, describing 
the present state of society there, which appears to be substantially the 
same as that which prevailed a thousand years ago. 

The aristocracy originally established in England by the Conqueror 
having been greatly reduced in numbers, and the few surviving fami- 
lies having been stripped of most of their property and efficient power 
in the course of the long and bloody contest referred to, the ranks of the 
nobility were first extensively recruited by the most conceited, merce- 
nary and pusillanimous of her monarchs. Few of the English aris- 
tocracy of the present day enjoy titles granted anterior to the accession 
of James 1. With the effiux of titular honors showered upon England 
by his mean-spirited favoritism, a tide of royal monopolies arose for the 
gratification of his courtiers. ‘This was an abuse of commerce wholly 
destructive of its great objects, which was more pardonable at that time, 
than at the present day, when every man of intelligence perceives that 
equal justice is the soul of all commercial interchanges. Exclusive 
privileges are radically hostile to fair and honest dealings. When the 
list of royal charters granted by James was read in the House of Com- 
mons, one of the members inquired whether the exclusive right of 
making bread had not been given by the king to some of his depen. 
dents? This question was asked only to express an opinion of the 
character of these monopolies. It was reserved for the ingenuity of the 
present age to contrive and exccute a scheme of monopoly which should 
enable a few persons to control the supply of food necessary for the 
subsistence of a whole people. 

With a few illustrious exceptions, the body of the hereditary law- 
givers of England, whose nobility dates previous to the rise of the 
paper money system, owe their rank to the weakness of James I, the 
arbitrary designs of his son and successor, and to the profligate tyranny 
of his two grandsons. The whole period since the abdication of 
James II. may be regarded as a single reign—the rule of public debt 
and paper money. Accessions have been made to the nobility from 
all quarters, both domestic and foreign—for all kinds of services, pub- 
lic and private, personal and political. The tide of corruption has 
swept away all land marks. Only two classes of society in fact now 
exist in England, tax payers and tax consumers,—the latter including 
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those whose overgrown revenues are inflated by corn laws, and other 
schemes of plunder, devised for the purpose of upholding a paper sys- 
tem, which has entailed upon the industry of the people at large, the 
burden of a public debt amounting to within a fraction of four thousand 
millions of dollars. The tax-consumers exercise absolute power over 
the whole machinery of the state. Some idea of the processes em- 
ployed may be understood by those who have contemplated the in- 
fluence of debt and paper money upon our legislative bodies. 

While the theory of the English constitution—the prerogative of 
the crown, the authority of the hierarchy, and the privileges of the 
aristocracy—is the same as at the accession of the Stuart family, in 
practice the whole have been swallowed up by pecuniary influence. 
For more than a century England has been ruled with exclusive re- 
gard, not to the welfare of the people, but to the profit of the few who 
have obtained the command of Parliament. The House of Commons, 
which in theory represents the people, has degenerated into a mere 
private corporation ; the majority of whose members are elected like a 
board of bank directors, either by themselves, or by a few wealthy indi- 
viduals whose dictation they are obliged to obey. ‘The rights and the 
security of the whole nation have been made subservient to the merce- 
nary schemes of irresponsible persons who exercise the power of the 
state. The crown has become substantially dependent upon them. 
Measures which have involved the whole empire, flowed from their 
views of personal aggrandizement. The American Revolution was 
brought on by their determination -to put their hands into our pockets 
without our consent. The wars for the subjugation of Asia were 
waged for plunder, as was amply proved by Burke. The crusade 
against France was solely undertaken and carried on to prevent the 
productive classes in England from participating in the hopes of 
aineliorating their condition, which had been excited by the prostration 
of the power of the privileged orders in the former country. In our 
article on the “ Credit System,” which may be found in the Number 
for November, 1838, the immediate profits of this enterprize to its 
managers was succinctly shown. By the public burdens occasioned 
by these measures, the population of the British Empire have been 
sunk in the scale of comfort to a relative condition even more depressed 
than the villeins of the feudal period. No one can contemplate the 
course of policy which has led to these results, without being deeply 
impressed by the contrast between the views of individuals belonging 
to the remaining families, who retain the property and honors derived 
from their remote ancestors, and those politicians who have pufled 
themselves into importance by paper money, public debt, government 
contracts, East and West India jobs, and by stock-gambling—a class 
which; in all countries where it has arisen to consequence, has been 
invariably opposed to the welfare of the people at large, and has 
always endeavored to restrict their political rights. While the rem- 
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nant of the ancient aristocracy have evinced their sincere conviction 
that public and private security can only be permanently promoted by 
enabling those who are compelled to maintain the burdens of govern- 
ment to participate in its functions, the parvenw dignities which have 
owed their elevation to traffic, trickery, and corrupt legislation, mani- 
fest the most deep rooted distrust of the people, and a settled hostility 
to the welfare and comfort of those classes from which they themselves 
have emerged only by cunning, accident, or servility. In the speech 
of Sir James Mackintosh upon the bill for reforming the House of 
Commons, delivered in that House on the 4th of July, 1831, that great 
ornament of literature and philosophy expressed himself on this point 
with great force. A single passage will serve to show the character 
of his views: 

“Those among the nobility distinguished by ample possessions, by historical 
names, by hereditary fame, interwoven with the glory of their country, have on this 
occasion been the foremost to show their confidence in the people, their unsuspect- 
ing liberality in the enlargement of popular privileges, their reliance on the sense 
and honesty of their fellow-citizens, as the best safeguard of property and of order, 
as well as of the other interests of society.” 

The tendency of our legislation towards the same channels which 
has led to the degradation of the bulk of the people of England and 
Ireland, has not sufficiently attracted the notice of our citizens. De- 
nunciations of the swinish multitude as their own worst enemies, who 
have nothing to do with laws but to obey them, have indeed gone out 
of fashion of late. But is not the same hostility to the highest interests 
of the community displayed in plausible schemes for misleading the 
people by specious advantages—by hollow appeals to their cupidity ? 
Is not that affectation of liberality, humanity, and condescension, which 
is to be gratified by levying taxes upon the people, even more insulting 
than the strongest epithets of contumely? During the discussions in 
Parliament upon the Reform Bill, it was admitted that one-third part of 
the property in England had been created by corrupt legislation out of 
nonentity and was merely a dead weight upon the industry of that 
country. The most powerful objection urged against new modelling 
the House of Commons was that the security of this description of pro- 
perty might be hazarded whenever that House should represent the 
real interests of the people. It was estimated, on that occasion, that the 
whole value of the land, agricultural stock, and the capital employed in 
the production of food, amounted to one thousand and fifty-six pounds 
sterling—the mines, canals, timber, &c., to about two hundred and fifty 
millions—the dwelling houses, manufactories, warehouses, shipping, &c., 
capital employed in commerce and manufactures, to five hundred and 
nine millions—making a grand total a little short of ten thousand mil- 
lions of dollars. Upon this aggregate of property, the national debt o 
eight hundred millions sterling, somewhat more than three thousand 
six hundred millions of dollars is a perpetual mortgage, amounting 
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to ‘more than one-third of its actual value, and requiring an annual 
payment of interest of one hundred and fifty millions of dollars from the 
earnings of the people, besides the maintainance of the royai dignity, 
the army and navy, and the cost of the vast public establishments at 
home and abroad. The operation of the taxes imposed upon the people 
for the purpose of meeting this annual expenditure was exhibited in a 
striking light, and fully explains the spectacle which the enormous 
wealth of the few, and the squalid poverty of the many, present to every 
observer. It was demonstrated that for every pound sterling raised 
upon commodities by taxation, the price was enhanced at least six 
pounds in the hands of the intermediate dealers, who required not only 
to be repaid the original advances made to the public revenue, but each 
demanded his ratio of profit in a regularly increasing progression from 
the consumers. The forty millions sterling collected by the excise and 
assessed taxes, were shown to have increased the expenses of living to 
the people at least two hundred and forty millions. We may under- 
stand this process by reflecting that we often pay twenty dollars for a 
coat, the prime cost of which, to the importer, did not exceed twelve or 
fifteen shillings, though cloths do not necessarily pass through so many 
hands in this country, as exciseable commodities in England, before 
they reach the consumer. It is this vast enhancement of prices, so little 
understood by the people at large, which, in a free and equal govern- 
ment, constitutes the greatest objection to indirect taxation. 

Some of the most patriotic statesmen of England have earnestly ad- 
vocated the policy of relieving the productive labor of that country from 
the pressure of this unequal burden, by paying off at once the national 
debt. This wonld reduce the no:ninal amount of property as we have 
seen about one-third, while the real wealth of the kingdom would be 
increased by enabling industry to enjoy its appropriate reward. Pro- 
perty would not be disturbed, any further than that the holders of the 
existing mortgage would be paid off. They are justly entitled to the 
portion of the capital of the country for which they hold security. But 
while industry can be compelled to pay the interest from its earnings, 
it can hardly be expected that the property holders who enjoy the whole 
control of legislation, will submit to this equitable exchange. In crea- 
ting this enormous debt for their own advantage, they did not intend to 
assume its burden, so long as they were able to compel the laboring 
classes to bear it, who comprise more than three-fourths of the people. 
This is the true origin of the popular disturbances which have from 
time to time occasioned so much alarm, notwithstanding the large 
standing army which is kept on foot. Chartism, Socialism, and all 
kinds of agrarian combinations, will inevitably flourish and increase 
among the industrious classes, wherever such an iniquitous system 
prevails. The law of force is alone sufficient to sustain it. By de- 
priving the people of arms, by prohibiting them from meeting together, 
and by a rigid system of police which has recently been extended over 
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the whole kingdom, the public expression of their real feelings may be 
repressed for a brief period. But it is the invariable course of irre- 
sponsible power, to multiply its oppressions until they exceed human 
endurance. There is no probability that any alleviation of the burdens 
imposed upon the people of England by the paper system, will be vo- 
Juntarily conceded by those who revel in power and wealth, by com- 
pelling the industrious classes to sustain the burdens, while they enjoy 
none of the benefits of government. Nothing is so precious to the 
privileged class of community as a vested right, however unjust and 
onerous to the people at large. If purchased by the corruption of 
agents who were entrusted with guarding the public welfare, either by 
direct pecuniary temptation, or by agreeing that each may participate 
in the plunder of the people, it becomes more valuabie. But where are 
the great securities of government, public confidence and equal justice? 

In 1831 the question came distinctly before the people of England, 
in the shape of Reform or Revolution. The corruptionists quailed 
upon this issue, and gave way to the adoption of the measure which it 
was fondly hoped would lead to a more equitable distribution of the 
public burdens, and secure the public tranquillity in all future time. 
No amelioration has taken place, artifices of the tax consumers are as 
potent as ever, and the desperation of the masses has grown deeper and 
more dangerous. They feel that they have been cheated in addition to 
being robbed. The internal condition of England at this time fur- 
nishes a lesson full of instruction, to all who desire to enrich themselves 
at the expense of the common welfare by special legislation and con- 
clusive privileges. No commentary which we might be able to make 
upon Capt. Marryatt’s views in faver of the long cherished schemes of 
the party in this country who have endeavored to erect themselves into 
a tax-consuming aristocracy, would throw so much light upon the con- 
sequences of this policy as an attentive examination of the history of 
England for the last ten years, comprehending the agitation growing 
out of the question of Parliamentary Reform. 

We have now taken a hasty glance at the aristocracy of the two most 
enlightened nations of Europe. Our readers will be able to clothe the 
mere skeleton we have drawn. We have seen that the ancient nobility 
enjoyed great power, but they were coupled with corresponding duties. 
The abuse of these powers and the neglect of the duties, in the pursuit 
of vain schemes of personal ambition, destroyed the original ascendency 
of the order in England and France. In both countries the paper 
money power erected itself upon the ruins of the nobility. In France 
it rapidly ran to the crisis which sooner or later is inevitable to its na- 
ture, and produced a train of social and financial disorders which result- 
ed in a revolution the most terrible and universal to be found on the 
pages of human history. In England the paper money power still re- 
tains its ascendency by means of its control over all the functions of the 
government. Its progeny and supporter, the national debt, is princi- 
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pally owned by its subjects, and it merely interferes with the domestic 
distribution of the earnings of industry. It takes from the poor his 
pittance to increase the superfluity of the rich, but nothing is abstracted 
from the general wealth of the nation. The power of corruption re- 
mains not only unimpaired, but appearsto be increasing with the general 
poverty and dependence of the mass of the people. 

When it became necessary to organize a new form of government for 
this country in consequence of the relaxation of the sanctions of proper- 
ty arising from local rivalry, stimulated by the abuse of paper money, 
some of the individuals who had distinguished themselves in the Revo- 
lutionary contest, both in the cabinet and the field, manifested great 
distrust of the people, and professed to regard them as incapable of 
self-government. An aristocracy was regarded by a large class of 
their followers as indispensable to the public security. They were 
foiled in the attempt to engraft this principle into the fundamental law 
of the new government, and indeed nothing could be more absurd than 
the enterprise. The equality which had prevailed in this country from 
its original settlement, the laws of distribution which secured the con- 
tinuance of this equality in most of the States, as well as the spirit of the 
people and the character of their institutions happily coincided with 
the interests of humanity. The population of the United States, wholly 
different in this respect from that of the nations of Europe, had not been 
prepared for the ascendency of a privileged order by centuries of de- 
grading dependence. The only aristocracy which it was possible to 
exert in this country until the customsand institutions of society should 
be wholly overturned and new modelled, could be only “lords of siz 
weeks.” This title of nobility during the ascendency of the great com- 
mercial republic over the commerce of the world, was habitually ap- 
plied at Amsterdam to those who profusely squandered the hard earnings 
of years inthe East. They were encouraged to dissipate their means 
in order to keep them in dependence to the great corporation which 
controlled the trade of Asia at that time. The same kind of nobility 
flourishes in many of our cities, though our languages does not enable 
us to designate them in a word so significant as the Dutch phrase. 

The example of England in the creation of a paper money power, 
led the projecters of an aristocratical class, notwithstanding the disas- 
trous experience of this country in the evils of paper money, to organize 
a system in avowed imitation of that of the mother country. The ma- 
chinery of a national debt, in connexion with paper money banking, 
was established under the forms of law. 

The supporters and advocates of this system have undoubtedly been 
disappointed in the intelligence and capacity of the people of this coun- 
try. The world has seen that crafty and sagacious men, in attempting 
to overreach the whole community like ours, may succeed for a time, 
but eventually will be duped by a blind confidence in their own powers 
of deception. Their schemes have from time to time inflicted enormous 
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losses and sufferings upon the community, but the contrivers and mana- 
gers have not always escaped their full proportion of the afflictions pre- 
pared for others. 

The foundation of these schemes was laid in creating corporations 
under the irresponsible control of a few individuals, with power to 
issue, without personal liability, the representative of the universal 
standard of value. The charter of such a corporation was held to be 
a vested right which could not be annulled by the power which created 
it, though exercised by representative agents in defiance of the wishes 
and interests of their principals. When once obtained, by whatever 
means, it was absolute and irresponsible. It enabled its managers to 
control the whole property of the country. A dollar belonging to 
them was as valuable for all the purposes of active life as ten or even 
twenty times the amount in the hands of any body else; for this dollar 
might be represented by paper ten or twenty times over at their option. 
Such a currency among an enterprizing people could not fail to en 
gender a general spirit of gambling. The security of property and 
the means of subsistence, continually fluctuated with the vibrations of 
a pyramid standing upon its apex, instead of its base. The state of 
constant alarm and apprehension into which all commercial men have 
been thrown by this system, has afforded its managers a never failing 
fund of plausible reasons for urging them to embark in political in- 
trigues for the purpose of increasing its power over the people. They 
have been compelled to withdraw their attention from their pursuits, in 
order to study the possible consequence of some scheme of special 
legislation. How many instances might be mentioned of measures 
adopted within the last forty years which produced results directly the 
reverse of those contemplated by the contrivers? One of the most 
striking and familiar cases is the deposite law of 1836. The managers 
and dependents of the banks in all parts of the country were clamor- 
ous for this measure. They doubtless believed it would increase and 
confirm the prosperity, with which the speculations of that and the 
preceding year, stimulated by enormous expansions of paper currency, 
had intoxicated most of the mercantile community. It was plausibly 
urged, that many millions of money belonging to the people were locked 
up in a few banks, and kept from the use of its true owners. The 
secret design undoubtedly was, to require this public money which had 
been loaned to the customers of these banks, to be called for at once by 
law, which must destroy the credit of the banks in consequence of their 
inability to refund it, the Government become bankrupt, and Con- 
gress compelled to recharter the Bank of the United States in order to 
carry on the public service. No clearer proof of this intention can 
be required than is found in the terms of this law. Its leading enact- 
ment prohibits any bank from holding an amount of money on deposite, 
exceeding three-fourths of its capital stock. It was notorious to every 
body who had seen the Treasury reports, that the most important de- 
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posite banks, held at the date of this law, some of them five or six 
times more public money than could be lawfully permitted to remain 
for a single day after its passage. This money had been loaned to the 
mercantile community and invested. ‘To compel the collection of this 
money at once, for the purpose in the first place of depositing it in other 
banks, and six months afterwards with the States, was requiring both 
banks and merchants to make sacrifices ruinous to both. The most 
marvellous circumstance connected with this measure was, that it was 
mainly advocated by those who professed peculiar—nay almost exelu- 
sive attachment both to the banks and the merchants. Though this 
measure was obviously designed to bring the Bank of the United 
States again into power, it is difficult to foresee the final operation of 
such schemes. To prevent the alarming progress of the exchange of 
the public domain for bank credits so deeply jeopardied by this mea- 
sure, President Jackson had ordered the famous specie circular to be 
issued. At the following session Mr. Rives followed up the game, by 
his bill requiring bank notes to be received into the Treasury. We 
must in charity presume the ostensible author of this measure to be 
wholly ignorant of its intended operation. At the present period, with 
three more years of experience in regard to currency, probably few 
individuals can be found who can not perceive the object of that mea- 
sure to have been, to place the whole productive interests of the Union 
within the control of the most profligately managed banks. Those 
whose currency was of the least value would alone furnish the cur- 
rency to be paid into the Treasury. Whatever limitation was made as 
to their notes being payable in specie, will now be regarded as mere 
superfiuity, if not intended to deceive the unwary. In a short time 
the Treasury would have been filled with paper currency wholly un- 
available. Then the same necessity would arise for the charter of 
the Bank of the United States as existed in 1816. Whenever the 
public Treasury can command nothing but paper currency, depreciated 
at the pleasure of the speculators who manufacture it, there seems to 
be no other mode of carrying on the functions of government. It was 
doubtless to avert this reproach against the vigilance of its constitutional 
agents that the patriotic Jackson refused to sign this bill. Happily for 
the country, the recent passage of the Jaw organizing a public Trea- 
sury independent of the banks, wholly obviates all such schemes for 
the future, unless the speculators may hereafter find a Congress and 
President sufficiently corrupt to be willing to sell the welfare of the 
people, without any possible pretext of public necessity or prosperity 
to justify such an outrage upon the Constitution. That is their only 
hope. And it is the secret of the present struggle. The holders of 
the hundreds of millions of state stocks and corporation debts in every 
part of the United States which are:now depressed in value, and many 
of them unsaleable at any price, have been led to believe that this 
property will at once be enhanced from ten to fifty per cent. by a 
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change of administration. Influential politicians, undoubtedly from 
the suggestions of the stock-jobbers of London, have taken unwearied 
pains to impress these opinions upon interested parties, in order to 
induce them to contribute money for electioneering purposes. But 
after the experience of following such guides, which the last ten years 
have furnished, it would seem to be a wise conclusion that the people of 
this country are not yet prepared for the fate of those of England. 

Reflecting men, of each political party, in every quarter of the 
country, have generally made up their minds that the system of paper 
banking, as heretofore managed, is not only one of the greatest frauds 
ever inflicted upon the prosperity and security of property in any coun- 
try, but that it has been the source of most of the imposture and extra- 
vagance which has been visited upon society. If an aristocratical order 
of privileged individuals is to be maintained for the purpose of expel- 
ling honesty, industry, and the just principles of commercial interchange 
from the transactions of the whole community, it may be founded upon 
paper money banking. This system would be peculiarly fitted for the 
establishment of such an order, since its power is wholly dependent on 
ignorance and credulity, on the part of its victims, with a correspond- 
ing extent of impudence and assumption in its managers. The only 
capital required is the privilege of controlling and collecting exorbi- 
tant taxes. When charters refer to the amount of capital, the debts of 
the managers is meant. Property is not required in the outset, for that 
is intended to be acquired from the earnings of others, by interest and 
exchange on paper currency, supported by taxation. As long as the 
industry of the community can be compelled to contribute one-half or 
three-fourths of the profits of labor to sustain such a paper system, we 
may gradually approximate to the condition of the English aristucracy, 
until from the tenuity of the bubble, or some rude shock, an explosion 
is produced. The principal sufferers will he those who refused confi- 
dence in the system. The managers have either nothing to lose, or 
have succeeded in deriving sufficient property from its operations to 
qualify them to administer consolation in the shape of homilies to the 
ruined dependents of the system, upon commercial integrity, and the 
necessity of maintaining the credit of our institutions abroad 

For a country like ours, producing in profusion the most important 
commercial staples, which find a ready demand in the great markets of 
the commercial world—favored with political institutions as free as is 
consistent with the preservation of property and good order—inhabited 
by people of plain manners and simple habits, to tolerate a factitious cur- 
rency in the ordinary transactions of life, is not less absurd than it would 
be to imitate the example of the citizens of London in spending the day- 
light in slumber, and depend upon artificial illumination for business or 
amusement. A whole community may, by degrees, be brought to be- 
lieve sunshine is not so convenient as gas-light. In a great, compactly 
built city, fashion and custom may induce its citizens to carry on the 
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bulk of their most important business during the hours of natural dark- 
ness. The explosion of all the gas-pipes of London would not produce 
so much suffering and distress, as artificial currency controlled by a 
few individuals has repeatedly brought upon our citizens. Lamps and 
candles are much more readily provided than sound currency, when all 
the channels of circulation have been filled with substitutes which cost 
nothing, because they possess no intrinsic value. Those who choose 
to employ artificial light, or factitious money, may follow their tastes 
ot convenience. But to compel the whole community to adopt either, 
by employing it in all public transactions, by the authority of law, for 
the advantage of a few speculators, seems the highest degree of infatu- 
ation. An agricultural community has, or ought to have, other em- 
ployments besides watching the gasometer, or pursuing the tricks of 
bank directors and stock-jobbers. The property of the American farm- 
er has not been acquired by the dark manceuvres of financiering. It 
has been wrought from the soil by hard labor in the face of day. 
Nothing can be more grossly unjust, than to bind him hand and foot 
to a combination of irresponsible persons enabled by law to control the 
currency, and to wield the consequent monopoly of the market. The 
discordant values of this artificial currency in the several sections of the 
Union, have not been less destructive to the true interests of those who 
manufacture and distribute the products of agriculture, than to the 
farmer. The medium which is employed to pay debts in one State, is 
regarded with contempt in another. This cannot be cured by an addi- 
tional flood of paper currency, but by adhering tothe universal standard 
of value, established by the Constitution as a remedy for these evils. 
This has been strenuously resisted in our legislative bodies by those 
who profess to be the peculiar supporters of commerce and manufac- 
tures. So striking has their disregard of these important interests be- 
come, that one of the most distinguished statesmen of the country stated 
in the Senate, while the bill for preventing smuggling was under dis- 
cussion, that the members who had usually advocated the interests of the 
merchants had totally abandoned them in support of the Banks. It is 
upon their exclusive privileges that the upholders of the aristocratic 
principle have taken their position. In point of fact, none other has 
been found tenable—because upon other questions than the complex 
one of currency, it has generally been found impossible to grant exclu- 
sive privileges to any favored body of individuals. Upon this men of 
all classes may be misled by their hopes and fears. It has accordingly 
been the salient point of all assaults upon the public security, and the 
order, tranquillity and comfort of social life. 

Having suggested that Captain Marryatt derived his ideas in regard 
to the defects of our political system from the leaders of the Opposition, 
as well as his remedy for these evils, it is but just to show by some 
further extracts the servility with which he follows their track through- 
out his book. The respect and regard with which he invariably al- 
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ludes to them, and the vitipuration he misses no opportunity of visiting 
upon the Administration, indicate the extent of his obligations. For 
instance, Mr. Clay, according to the Captain, “ invariably leads the van 
in everything which is liberal and gentleman-like,” p. 71,—while “ that 
the morals of the nation have retrograded from the total destruction of 
the aristocracy, both in the government and in society, which has taken 
place within the last ten years, is most certain.” 


“The power has fallen into the hands of the lower orders; the officers under 
government have been chiefly filled up by their favorites, either being poor and 
needy men from their own class, or base and dishonest men who have sacrificed their 
principles and consciences for place. I shall enter more fully into this subject here- 
after; itis quite sufficient at present to say, that during Mr. Adams's Presidency, a 
Mr. Benjamin Walker was a defaulter to the amount of $18,000, and was in con- 
sequence incarcerated for two years. Since the democratic party have come into 
power the quantity of defaulters and the sums which have been embezzled of govern- 
ment money are enormous, and no punishment of any kind has been attempted. 
They say it is only a breach of trust, and that a breach of trust is not punishable ex- 
cept by a civil action; which certainly in the United States is of little avail, as the 
payment of the money can always be evaded. The consequence is, that you meet 
with defaulters, I will not say in the very best society generally, but in the very 
best society of some portions of the United States. I have myself sat down to a 
dinner party, to which I had been invited, with a defaulter to government on each 
side of me. I knew one that was setting up for Congress, and strange to say, his 
delinquency was not considered by the people as an objection. An American 
author states, ‘on 17th June, 1838, the United States’ Treasurer reported to Con- 
gress sixty-three defaulters; the total sums embezzled amounting to one million, 
twenty thousand and odd dollars!” 


This specimen of charging upon the democracy the sins of its oppo- 
nents with which the bock abounds, affords us an insight of the grounds 
upon which the stock-jobbers of London have based their expectation of 
controlling the enactment of laws for this country. Taking this rep- 
resentation of our people, and their habitual disregard to personal in- 
tegrity in the choice of their political agents to be accurate, nothing 
could be more natural than the belief that we had already reached the 
point of corruption which saddled its immense national debt upon the 
industry of England. That public peculation is but a breach of trust, 
and not a penal offence, is no fault of the democracy. From the first 
message of President Van Buren to Congress up to the present session 
unremitting efforts have been made to apply the only effectual remedy 
to this evil. But the party who ho!d that banks and bank-officers have 
a right to employ the money raised by the taxation of the people for 
their individual profit, have uniformly resisted the enactment of provi- 
sions which might involve personal liability in the perpetration of such 
abuses. 

It will be borne in mind that the writer of the following concentrated 
essence of the federal doctrine did not visit the United States until 1837, 
when the authority of the executive and the dominion ofthe laws were 
prostrated at once by the measures pursued by the banks and their sup- 
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porters. At this eventful period could a stranger from abroad perceive 
in the position taken by the national executive in support of the public 
faith, only personal ambition, corruption, love of expediency, and con- 
tempt for morality ? 


“ T think I can show that the vices of the Americans are chiefly to be attributed to 
their present form of government. The example of the Executive is most injurious. 
It is insatiable in its ambition, regardless of its faith, corrupt in the highest degree, 


never legislating for morality, but always for expediency. This is the first cause of 


the low standard of morals; the second is the want of an aristocracy to set an ex- 
ample and give a tone to society. These are followed by the errors incident to the 
voluntary system of religion, and a democratic education. To these must be super- 
added the want of moral courage, arising from the dread of public opinion, and the 
natural tendency of a democratic form of government to excite the spirit of gain as 


the main spring of action, and the summum bonum of existence.”’ 


The following is a mild specimen of the manner in which Captain 
Marryatt was taught to mention the present head of the government, 


page 120: 


‘Let us examine what Mr. Van Buren says in hislast message. First, he humbly 
acknowledges their power. 

“A National Bank, he tells them, ‘would impair the rightful supremacy of the 
popular will.’ 

“ And this he follows up with that most delicate species of flattery, that of praising 
them for the very virtue they are most deficient in; telling them they are ‘a people 
to whom the truth, however unpromising, can be always told with safety.’ 

“ At the very time when they were defying all law and all government, he says, 


‘Tt was reserved for the American Union to test the advantage of a government en- 


tirely dependent on the continual exercise of the popular will, and our experience 
has shown that it is beneficent in practice as well as it is just in theory.’ 

“ At the very time when nearly the whole Union were assisting the insurrection in 
Canada with men and money, he tells them, ‘ that temptations to interfere in the 
intestine commotions of neighboring countries have been thus far successfully 
resisted.’ 

“ This is quite enough; Mr. Van Buren’s motives are to be réelected as President. 
That is very natural on his part; but how can you expect a people to improve who 


never hear the truth?” 


His remarks upon the newspaper press of this country are too copi- 
ous for quotation. As might be expected, he mentions Webb, Noah, 
and Prentice, with unqualified approbation. But it will be perceived 
by the following extract, that he is hardly complimentary to their 


readers: 


“Every man in America reads his newspaper, and hardly anything else; and 


while he considers that he is assisting to govern the nation, he is in fact, the dupe of 


those who pull the strings in secret, and by flattering his vanity, and exciting his 
worst feelings, make him a poor tool in their hands. People are too apt to imagine 
that the newspapers echo their own feelings; when the fact is, that by taking in a 
paper which upholds certain opinions, the readers are by daily repetition become so 
impressed with these opinions, that they have become slaves tothem. I have before 
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observed, that learning to read and write is not education, and but too often is the 
occasion of the demoralization of those who might have been more virtuous and 
happy in their ignorance.”’ 


We now close our notice of Capt. Marryatt’s book with the follow- 
ing curious passage from page 121. It seems to be a requiem or lament 
over such of his friends as have flinched, and a description of the chivalry 
which is now waging battle in support of his doctrines : 


“Tt appears that the more respectable portions of its citizens have retired, leaving 
the arena open to those who are best worthy; that the majority dictate and scarcely 
any one ventures to oppose them; if any one does he is immediately sacrificed ; the 
press, obedient to its masters, pours out its virulence, and it is incredible how rapidly 
a man, unless he be of a superior mind, falls into nothingness in the United States, 
when once he has dared to oppose the popular will. He is morally bemired, be- 
spattered, and trod under foot, until he remains a lifeless carcase. He falls never to 
rise again, unhonored and unremembered.—p. 121. 


THE VOICES OF HOME, 
BY MRS. M. ST. LEON LOUD. 


Voices of home! ye are on the breeze, 

Ye are sighing low through the budding trees ; 

Spring has come with a gentle reign, 

And ye are sounding o’er hill and plain. 

From a far green valley ye come! ye come! 

Speak to the wanderer, voices of home! 

Tell me of those I shall see no more, 

Of all that I lov’d in the days of yore; 

List! from the bank where the violet lies, 

Where the honey bee for his treasure flies,— 
A voice of home! 

“'The bowers thou hast twined are green and fair 

'Thickly the blossoms are clustering there, 
Wilt thou not come ? 

Sweet is the air with the breath of spring, 

Birds are abroad on a glancing wing, 

Each wild strain, from their joyous throats, 

Like a bursting chorus of welcome notes, 


Recalls thee home.” 


Voices of home! would you bear me back, 

To the scenes of my childhood’s sunny track ? 
W ould you win me away from my chosen lot, 
To pleasures the gay world knoweth not? 
Tell me, oh! tell me of that lov’d hearth 
Where cluster the hopes and the joys of earth ; 


Speak of the home I shall see no more, 
Of all that was dear in the days of yore ; 
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Hark! from the stream as it murmurs by, 
In the sunlight making glad melody, 
A voice of old! 
“ Green is the bank where thy young feet stray’d, 
Cool is the air in the willow shade, 
And waves of gold 
Are flashing bright in the nonntide ray, 
And nuusie sounds, where the fountains play ; 
Come ! for flowers and young birds are there, 
The clear stream flows and thy home is fair 
As in days of old.” 


Voices of home! do ye mock my prayer? 
Do the feet of my kindred, still linger there ? 
And she whose light like a holy star, 
Hath shone on my path in the world afar; 
Are the eyes still bright that upon me smil’d, 
And prayeth she still for her absent child? 
Brothers and sisters—oh, where are they ? 
Have they passed like me from that home away ? 
Again! as the wind the green leaves stirr’d, 
The wail of a mournful voice was heard— 
A household tone! 
“ ] swept along through the empty halls, 
And waved the grass on the mouldering walls, 
And the dark hearth stone. 
I roused the billows to mighty wrath, 
As a tall bark sped on its ocean path ; 
And scattered the leaves froma pale white rose, 
As I passsed o’er the graves where the dead repose 
Alone, alone.” 


Voices of home! ye are gone! ye are gone! 
Ye pass’d away with that last sad tone : 
Call me no more! for the home is dark, 
Where I turned, like the dove to its sheltering ark, 
The flowers I nursed may in splendor vie 
With the rainbow hues in the summer sky— 
The joyful burst of the wild birds song— 
The music of waters that glide along— 
All that is glorious, all that is fair 
In the face of nature may linger there— 
It is home no more! 
For the golden links of affection’s chain, 
By death’s dark angel are broken in twain, 
And the dream is o’er; 
Voices of home! farewell, farewell, 
Pass on in the midst of the loved to dwell; 
A sweeter voice to my lonely heart, 
Speaks, of a mansion where kindred, part 
No more, no more. 
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WHO GOVERNS, THEN?* 


A TALE OF THE COURT OF LOUIS Xy. 


(From the German of Zschokke.) 
5, THE KING. 


“ I have been a long time expecting you, dear Marchioness.” 

“T understood that your Majesty had granted an audience to the 
English Ambassador.” 

“True, Madame, but the man has bored me dreadfully with his bu- 
siness, and I am glad to be rid of him. I found myself compelled at 
last to turn him overto the cardinal. But what ails you ?—are you in- 
disposed ?—can I believe that you have been shedding tears? Do you 
not feel well ?”’ 

“ With my king I always feel well!” 

“Dear, good Marchioness! Be seated. Have you brought your 
work with you? I will help you in stringing pearls, and tell you a 
capital story of Mademoiselle d’Autun—a love intrigue perfectly 
unique! You will hardly believe it. I have laughed myself half to 
death over it. But I cannot endure to see the eyes of my little Antoin- 
ette red with weeping. ‘Tell me, first, has anything disagreeable oc- 
curred to you ?” 

“ Yes, sire—vexation at the abominable depravity of some men, 
and grief for the cruelty with which they dare to torture the innocent, 
under the government of the best of monarchs. For 

“Tell me ail, my sweet child. Depend upon it I will set anexample 
of severity. For who am ]—what do I possess—if not even the 
power to prevent you from shedding other tears than those of joy! 
Who has offended you ?” 

“He who offends the dignity and the honour of the most just and 





humane of kings.” 

The king started, and repeated his inquiry with an urgent curiosity. 
The marchioness repeated to him the villainy of M. de Gatry—the 
manner in which he intended to force the honest old book-keeper to as- 
sume the guilt of the crime committed by himself, and to escape from 
its consequences by means of a few thousand livres. She related the 
whole affair, with all the eloquence so peculiarly her own; and with the 
brilliancy of her own imagination so heightened the colours in the por- 





* Continued from page 96. 
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traiture which she drew of human malignity and helpless innocence, 
that she was again herself deeply moved by it. 
“ Well,” answered the king, when she had done, with a tone and 


countenance of astonishment, “is it nothing more than that? What con- 


cern is it of ours? Let the courts take care of it. They will punish 


the guilty. Listen now to my story of the ridiculous intrigue of 


Mademoiselle d’Autun.”’ 
“T venture only this single remark, sire, that the courts will not be 


able to mend the mischief when to-morrow’s sun shall have risen. 
When De Gatry is in possession of the book-keeper’s written confession, 
and the latter has effected his escape, he will be condemned, and De 
Gatry honored as a faithful officer, while your royal majesty will be 
defrauded of a million of francs.” 

“So it is, l confess. The cardinal must be advised of it.” 

“ He is, I understand, De Gatry’s especial patron.” 

‘¢ Then the Minister of Police. He must first send a confidential 
person to the book-keeper to ascertain the details. After that he can 


do all that is proper.” 


‘‘Excellent, sire! I cannot but equally admire the acuteness of 


your mind and the benevolence of your heart. It did not for a moment 
occur to me that De Gatry will be caught in his own trap, and every- 
thing detected, if the police can seize upon his own handwriting.” 

“Of course! You are a child, Marchioness, to be astonished at the 
most simple course of affairs. Such a thing is easily arranged; I will 
order the minister, or—Ah, I recollect, the Intendant of Police is still 
in attendance.” 

The king rang the bell; achamberlain appeared. The king ordered 
the Intendant of Police to the blue saloon, whither he himself imme- 
diately repaired. 

* But you,” he said to the marchioness, as he was departing, “ you 
will remain here. We must have our laugh at the expense of Made- 


moiselle d’Autun.”’ 


6. THE EFFECT. 


It was already late in the evening when the book-keeper, Larmes, 
was sitting at the writing-desk of his room, pensively noting down va- 
rious memoranda. Nicholas stood by his side. “ Now, my dear son,’ 
began the old man, more composedly, after he had finished his work, 
“there is nothing farther that'weighs on my mind. Everything is set- 
tled. Come what may, I will never acknowledge myself guilty. I 
lean upon the arm of God. With a pure heart and clear conscience, 
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Colas, we can defy a host of executioners, and face all hell itself. And 
should | be sent to the galleys, | would go with a mind at ease.” 

A knock was heard; an officer of police entered, and several armed 
men were to be seen in the dim light before the door, as it was opened. 

The officer apologized for his visit, saying that it was by order of a 
higher power, and inquired for Monsieur Larmes; who, pale and fal- 
tering, answered to that name. Nicholas trembled, and was scarcely 
able to support himself on his feet. 

“ You had a remarkable conversation this morning with M. de Ga. 
try,” commenced the officer. The book-keeper bowed, but could not 
utter his assent. 

“ You are in possession of a writing which he gave you to copy, are 
you not?” 

The book-keeper was astonished at the omniscience of the police, and 
looked upon the officer with staring eyes and open mouth. ‘ Give me 
an answer, if you please,” continued the latter more earnestly. The 
book-keeper bowed again. 

«“ Answer, sir; I ask in the name of the king; and must beg you to 
deliver to me without delay the writing you are in possession of,” 

The book-keeper tottered to a side table, drew forth a paper from 
his pocket-book, and handed it to the interrogator with a trembling 
hand. 

« You will now be so kind as to accompany me, Monsieur Larmes; 
a carriage awaits you at the door.” 

“ Whither?’ cried Nicholis in despair. “He is innocent! Take 
me also! I am acquainted with the whole, and will reveal all !’’ 

The oflicer regarded the youth with surprise, and said, “I have in- 
deed no order to conduct any other individual to the [ntendant of Police, 
yet I will satisfy your wish. You, Monsieur Larmes, seem to be dis- 
turbed ; compose yourself.” 

“ Permit the young man to remain here,” said Monsieur Larmes, 
“if you have no express order to take him with you. He will be of 
no avail in the case. I will speak the truth without him. It is his at- 
tachment to me that leads him to make this rash request. I am already 
aware who is my accuser, and why I am carried off. It is M. de Ga- 
try, my principal. I follow you.” 

“ ] have nothing to do,” replied the officer, “with your affair with 
M. de Gatry. You will no doubt have the honour of seeing him. He 
is arrested at this very moment. Yet I must beg you, young man, to 
accompany me too.” 

“M. de Gatry arrested!” repeated the book-keeper, in delighted 


amazement, 
“ Did you not hear?” cried Nicholas, joyfully. ‘‘ De Gatry is ar- 
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rested—you are safe, Now I perceive, I understand, I see it all—all, 
all! Come! eome! Oh!” cried the happy youth, raising his hands 
toward heaven—* Oh, thou incomparable, precious, “heavenly 6 
He had almost said “ Pauline,” but checking himself, substituted “ jus- 
tice.” 

They took their hats, followed the officer, entered the carriage and 
drove off. The Minister of Marine was with the Minister of Police. 
The book-keeper revealed what he knew. M. de Gatry betrayed his 
guilty conscience by the very insolence of his denial. But when his 
handwriting was produced, and the book-keeper confronted with him, he 
lost all presence of mind, and only implored forbearance toward his 
family. 

Monsieur Larmes and Nicholas were promptly sent back on the 
same evening. Nicholas went stealthily to the apartment of Pauline, 
which he saw lighted, and pressed to his heart his beautiful sister, who 
stood before him in a splendid ball dress, on the point of going out. On 
the same evening Pauline also, in the midst of the dance, pressed the 
hand of the happy prince with gentle gratitude, and whispered, “ You 
have accomplished a heavenly deed!” On the same evening, too, the 
prince withdrew early from the ball, cast himself at the feet of the 
Marchioness de Pompadour, and cried, “I must adore you, you are 
more than angel!” And onthe same evening, too, Louis XV. confess- 
ed in the arms of his mistress, that he had never before been more 
sweetly rewarded than now, on account of that silly and trifling affair. 





7. THE ADVANCEMENT. 


On the following morning the imprisonment of De Gatry was the 
town talk of all Paris. The ‘Treasury and the books of the Navy de- 
partment were inspected. ‘They discovered greater losses than they 
had anticipated. One examination grew out of another, one trial was 
followed by another, and arrest succeeded arrest. Meanwhile De Gatry 
had recovered himself, and renewed his protestations of innocence. It 
became a tedious prosecution, the end of which old Monsieur Larmes 
never lived to witness, for the terror and agitation of that unhappy day 
had deeply shaken his constitution. Nicholas was inconsolable at the 
loss of his paternal friend. He was indeed the heir to a moderate for- 
tune, but for that he cared little. He would gladly have become a 
beggar, could that sacrifice have recalled his kind father from the realms 
of the departed. 

The question with him now was, what he should do; for he could 
not possibly live respectably on his little inheritance alone. “ Ah,” 
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said Pauline, “ will you not become book-keeper in the Navy depart- 
ment, in the place of Monsieur Larmes ?” 

“‘ Heavens, lady! What are you dreaming of! How shall I raise 
my aspirations so high ? Book-keeper in the Navy department! It is 
true | have often executed entirely alone the business of Monsieur 
Larmes, under his superintendence, especially when he was suffering 
from his rheumatism in the winter, and he used only to affix his signa- 
ture. But what are you thinking of, lady ! Book-keeper in the Navy 
department! Monsieur Larmes has already three times in vain re- 
commended me for a vacant clerkship. No—I do not aspire so 
high.” 

“Oh, your beautiful modesty, how I admire it in you!” said Pauline, 
looking upon the young man with silent pleasure. ‘ You are perhaps 
not disposed to grant that I stand so high in rank as your book-keeper 
of the Navy ?” 

‘“‘ Lady, you jest!” 

“ Well, but yet your thoughts aspire to me ?” 

“No, no, your heavenly kindness stoops down to me, beautiful 
Pauline !” 

A few days afterwards, in a splendid company, when Mademoiselle 
de Pons had an opportunity of speaking unnoticed to the Prince de 
Soubise, she said to him, “Do you know that grief and terror have 
killed the old book-keeper Larmes—so that thus, after all, he has fallen 
a sacrifice to the villainy of M. de Gatry ?” 

« Not a word of it, charming Pauline.” 

* Will you not consummate your excellent deed? You have the 
power to appease the spirit of the old man, by taking under your pro. 
tection his son, who now stands without a friend, and quite lost. I 
mean his adopted son, Nicholas Rosier ; he is the same young man who 
begged to go to prison and to death, in the place of Monsieur Larmes.” 

“ T recollect.” 

“ Well, this Rosier was the book-keeper in fact, and old Larmes 
only added his own name to his acts. Fulfil the wish of a dying man, 
who left the world with grief for the lot of his son. You told me once 
yourself, that the old man ought to be handsomely rewarded for the 
mortification he had suffered. How will you have him rewarded ?—he 
no longer lives. Grant your protection to his adopted son ; heir to his 
father’s integrity, he ought to be installed into the vacant place in the 
Navy occupied by the former. But he stands alone; no mouth is 
opened for him.” 

“What! no mouth opened for him, when pity and kindness are ut- 
tered by such beautiful lips!” answered the prince. “How happy 


should I be, if those lips would speak but once a single word so ten- 
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derly to me! Believe me, that [ more deserve your pity than the 
book-keeper’s son.” 

“ Well, most gracious lord, first become in reality unhappy, and 
then [ shall not be wanting in pity for you, as you are never wanting 
in a jest for me.” 

“Oh!” cried the prince, “stay, I beseech you. A hundred super- 
fluous eyes are now upon us. How readily would I confess to you 
upon my knees how much I suffer! But I will take you at your word. 
What is the young man’s name ?” 

Pauline repeated the name of Nicholas Rosier. The prince wrote 
it down. 

Precisely at the most favorable moment he recollected it, when he 
afterwards was sitting in confidential conversation with the Marchioness 
de Pompadour. ‘The marchioness herself began to talk about the pro- 
secution of M. de Gatry, and then she spoke with compassion of the 
old Monsieur Larmes, who had been brought, by the villainy of his 
principal, near to imprisonment, and even to death. 

“Near!” answered the prince. “ Nay, say rather unto death, 
most gracious lady. Fright and grief have killed the feeble old man. 
He stands now in the presence of God, and, amidst the angels there, 
proclaims gratefully the name of that angel of earth who rescued 
him from ruin.” 

The marchioness was terrified and excited. The prince perceived 
it, and attuned his sentiments to a mournful key, by dwelling on the 
unhappy lot of so many noble-hearted men. “ His sufferings are at 
an end!” continued the prince, with a tear actually trembling in his 
eye. “Never can he be requited or rewarded.” 

Madame de Pompadour beheld the tear. The sight still further 
softened her feelings. “ But has he left no family?” she inquired, 
«‘] know the king is good.” 

The prince spoke of the vacant situation of book-keeper, and of the 
distinguished skill of his adopted son, Nicholas Rosier, and almost 
with enthusiasm of the inflexible integrity of the latter. He then con- 
tinued—* And the upright man must be in want, because he is without 
protection. He is heir only to the virtue and the poverty of his foster- 
father.” 

Madame de Pompadour, deeply touched, took the hand of the prince 
with both of hers, and said, “Prince, I have always known you as an 
experienced and pleasing man of the world, but never till now as a 
benevolent and feeling man. Be not ashamed of your moistened eye 
before me; such atear does honor toa man. Receive this kiss for 
it. Rosier must be installed in his father’s place.” 

When the marchioness opened the subject to the king, he said: 
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“ The Minister of Marine has in fact brought me in a portefeuille of 
appointments, which he wishes me to sign. Look if the young man 
you speak of is amongst them.” 

The marchioness did so, and found the name of “ Meuron” attached 
to the appointment for the book-keepership in the Navy department. 

“ Well, then, let us have done with the affair. The minister must 
know him. He understands that better than we do. Let us not inter- 
fere in the matter.” 

“‘Sire,”’ answered the marchioness, “ the interference of your Ma- 
jesty alone can consummate the noble work which you began, and 
which still fills Paris with joy. Your Majesty has unmasked the 
haughty criminal, and saved the innocent, You were the last thought 
of the dying man, for it was you had rescued him. He bears your 
name with gratitude to heaven.” 

The king laughed out. “Have I not always suspected that you 
entertained a correspondence with the celestial world? How could 
you otherwise know what the soul of the book-keeper has carried 
with it tothat abode? My name there! ‘That is something worth 
while. Then I am certainly under an obligation, for mere politeness’ 
sake, to send the name of his adopted son into the bureau of the Navy 
department.” He erased the name of * Meuron,” and substituted that 
of “ Nicholas Rosier.” 

“Qh, how wicked you are, sire, and yet how good !” exclaimed the 
mistress of the monarch, as she kissed the hand which had written 


the name. 


8. THE BLOW. 


Nicholas was utterly lost in astonishment when he received the 
royal appointment. He hastened immediately to pay his grateful re- 
spects to his minister, and the rest of the superior officers of the de- 
partment. 

“] took great pleasure in proposing you to the king,” suid the minis- 
ter, “ for | wished to behold the memory of Monsieur Larmes honoured 
in you.” 

“ My merit in your appointment is very slight,” said the chancellor 
of the department; “ yet I confess I had some struggle to make in 
your behalf. Butthe excellent services which you performed in Mon- 


sieur Larmes’ name were well known tome. As an honest man, I 
could not recommend to the minister any other than you,” 

Thus did Nicholas learn, in his visits, that all the rest of the higher 
officials, like these two, had in the most generous manner, without his 
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knowledge, been using their influence in his behalf. But when he re- 
lated it all to Mademoiselle de Pons, she laughed and said, “ You are 
a fool, Colas. The principal person you have forgot. Ask to-morrow 
for an audience of the Prince de Soubise, and kiss his hand. Do not 
forget it.” 

‘Neither is the Prince de Soubise the principal person, 
Colas; “ but my modest, beautiful sister, whose hand I a thousandfold 
prefer to kiss.” Nicholas was nevertheless prudent enough the follow- 
ing morning to kiss that of the prince also; and the latter, who found 
Nicholas an agreeable young man, was prudent enough to recommend 
to him to address his homage of gratitude to Madame de Pompadour, 
The book-keeper of the Navy obeyed, and the mistress was not insen- 
sible to the homage that she felt conscious of having deserved. The 
benefit she had conferred was the more endeared to her when she 
found that it had been not only in behalf of a grateful, but also a 
strikingly handsome young man. 

Monsieur Rosier, who was no novice in the business of his office, 
soon secured to himself the friendship of his superiors, and of the 
minister himself,—not so much, however, from regard to his business 
talents, as from their ignorance of the influeuce by which he had 
succeeded in obtaining a place for which each of them had recom- 
mended one of his own favourites. They suspected that he must have 
powerful friends at court. Every one, therefore, treated him with the 
greatest attention, 

Nicholas, well pleased with his luck, and now acquainted with the 
secret channel through which chance had so miraculously opened to 
him the favor of the king, Louis X V., enjoyed the bounty of his good 
fortune with all becoming modesty. As he had been before too modest 
to aspire to the station which he had now obtained, so he had now no 
ambition to pretend to a higher one. ‘This was not with him so much 
the effect of an extraordinary wisdom and virtue, as of a certain con- 
tented easiness of temper, mingled with some lightness of character. 
He was invited into every society to which any not having the privi- 
lege of nobility could have access, and many a beautiful Parisienne cast 
over him her nets of fascination, which he, however, with his cool 
temperament broke through like cobwebs. For even for the enchant- 
ingly beautiful Pauline he felt nothing mere than a devoted tenderness ; 
and the intimate relation between him and her was more the effect of 
habit than of love. 

Pauline’s feelings were warmer and deeper. She loved with pas- 
sionate ardor. Yet, dissatisfied as she might often be with his cold 
respect, she could at times, in calmer moments, be grateful to him in 
her heart for his brotherly deportment. She was nevertheless per- 
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fectly satisfied that she was loved by him with the passion that was due 
to her charms. Nicholas had no secrets from her of all his female 
acquaintances, nor of the efforts of many a beauty to ensnare him. 
How could he better prove himself her devoted lover? Yet she found 
fault with him that he began to give more time to his amusements, and 
less to her. 

“] almost regret,” she said poutingly to him, “ having raised you 
to the post of book-keeper of the Navy. I should have done better if 
I had kept you to copying my music. You would then have re- 
mained at home, and I should have been able to see you whenever I 
pleased,” 

He promised reform, and he kept his word; but indeed in a way 
that was little in accordance with his own will. 

Entering one evening with some of his friends into Drouet’s Gar- 
dens, where there were an illumination and a ball, and where all the 
gay world, and even many of high rank, were wont to resort, he found 
among the dancers one of his acquaintances, the daughter of a book- 
binder who used to work for the Navy department. She was known 
by the name of /a belle Juliette. He felt no other sentiment than indif- 
ference towards her, but she was dancing like a sylphide with a Mr. 
Browne, an Englishman, attached to the legation of the British ambas- 
sador in Paris, the Duke of Albemarle. Nicholas admired her, and 
felt flattered when she took notice of him as she passed, smiling kindly 
upon him, and now and then in the dance casting a glance towards him. 
Our Englishman, her partner, watched this play of eyes. - He did not 
find it half so agreeable as it was to the kind-hearted Nicholas. On 
the termination of the dance, when he led her to rest on a sofa, and 
began a conversation with her, Nicholas also approached. She seemed 
to have expected him, and breaking off from the Englishman, rose 
and accompanied the young book-keeper, who had not even distinctly 
asked her, to the dance. Our Englishman gloomily followed the pair 
with hiseyes. It was evident that he was consumed with a fire within. 

“] hope I have committed no robbery upon that gentleman,” said 
Nicholas to the beautiful Juliette, “in leading you to the dance. He 
certainly exhibits a countenance like a thunder-cloud.” 

“ On the contrary, I thank you, Monsieur Rosier, for rescuing me 
from a bore,” replied the girl ; “ It is enough to have been compelled 
to see him almost every day at home for a couple of months, where he 
loads my father with presents. I do not accept any from him. I 
have an antipathy toward him like a spider, and he steals after me 
like my shadow.” 

For an hour and a half Nicholas could not relieve himself from his 
partner, who seemed to have undertaken a determined attack upon his 
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heart. He was glad when he wasat last able to take refuge in the 
illuminated garden, which glittered like a fairy world with variegated 
lights. There, in one of the most elegant arbors, he called for a glass 
of punch, as he observed others drinking. He happened, as he took a 
seat at one of the tables, to find himself directly opposite to Juliette’s 
unfortunate adorer ; by his side sat one of his acquaintances, the Sec- 
retary De Bonnaye. 

They carried on an animated conversation on political affairs ; and 
the company being composed both of French and English, they spoke 
especially of the subjects of the Duke of Albemarle’s mission to Paris. 
As in the cabinets of the nations, so here in the arbor they addressed mu- 


tual reproaches to each other—the French to the English, on account of 


the claim of the latter to an immense tract of country between New-Eng- 
land and Acadia; the English to the French, because the latter were 
establishing forts on the Ohio for the purpose of disturbing the trade 
of the English with the natives. The gentlemen seemed all no less 
inspired with patriotism than with their punch and wine. 

Nicholas having joined the company as a stranger, took no part in the 
conversation, but sat as an indifferent listener. Mr. Browne, his oppo- 
site neighbor, the gentleman with the thunder-cloud visage, became only 
the more loud and vehement when he perceived the book-keeper who 
had robbed him of his sylphide. He now began to thunder the more 
violently against the arrogant pretensions of France ; he appeared to 
fancy that in dealing his wrathful blows upon the whole French nation, 
they must necessarily fall also upon his detested rival. But they fell 
upon no one with less effect than on the unconscious Nicholas. He 
left it to his countrymen present to repel the arrogant rudeness of the 
Englishman ; and this the more willingly, because he perceived that the 
altercation was conducted with greater warmth than over their punch 
and wine in a pleasure arbor was at all agreeable. 

The more quiet Nicholas remained, the more violently stormed the 
angry Mr. Browne. At every strong oath with which the English- 
man pointed his denunciations of the French policy, he fixed his eyes 
upon the unoffending Nicholas. One after another of the French 
gentlemen dropped off. They feared that the altercation was going 
too far, and especially that the spirit which animated Mr. Browne’s 
politics was too much derived from that of his punch. The rest of his 
countrymen perceived it, and endeavored to quiet him. But this oaly 
inflamed him the more. “It is true,” he cried to the French, “ the 
cabinet of St. James, as you say yourselves, poorly understands its 
own interest. That I must concede. To succeed in his diplomacy, 
the king ought to have sent, not the Duke of Albemarle, but one of the 
——— of London. And we have thousands of them who are much 
handsomer than the worn-out Pompadour.” 
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When Nicholas heard the name of his benefactress thus insulted, he 
broke his silence, and said, though with the greatest politeness, to the 
gentleman of the thunder-cloud countenance, leaning a little over the 
table, and in an under tone, in order not to mortify the Englishman : 
“ Do not forget, sir, that you are standing here upon French ground.” 

For answer, Mr. Browne aimed a violent blow at the book-keeper’s 
face, with the remark, “ What does this young coxcomb mean by 
stretching out his face toward me, and taking upon himself to give 
me his instructions before I ask for them ?” 

He had scarcely finished these words, addressed to the company, 
when Nicholas returned him a powerful blow. Mr. Browne sank be- 
neath it like an oak before the storm, sideward with his head upon his 
neighbor, who was in the act of raising to his lips a glass of hot punch. 
The glass was emptied full upon the thunder-cloud face, in such a man- 
ner that he could not but believe it to be his own precious blood with 
which it was dyed. 

The English sprang to their feet—so too the French. Mr. Browne 
drew his sword—Nicholas his, to defend himself. Before the rest 
could interfere and pacify them, Nicholas had already received a 
thrust a little below the right arm, which only pierced the flesh, without 
vital injury. The whole occupied but a few seconds. Not less quickly 
disappeared most of the French from the arbor, not to be drawn into 
the quarrel, which became the more serious a matter as it involved a 
foreign legation. And no less quickly the Englishmen disappeared, to 
prevent their infuriated countryman, whom they carried with them, 
from proceeding to worse excesses. Monsieur de Bonnaye alone re- 
mained with the wounded Nicholas, conveyed him to a carriage, and 
carried him to a surgeon. The surgeon pronounced the wound slight, 
as it had pierced only the flesh. He dressed it, and Nicholas returned 
with his faithful attendant to his residence in the hotel of the Count 
d’ Oron. 


9. WAR WITH ENGLAND. 


Monsieur de Bonnaye, who had been one of the most vehement of 
the speakers on the side of France against England, continued in the 
carriage the outpouring of his anger against the insolence of the Eng- 
lish. Nicholas, who had little reason to be pleased with them, cor. 
dially chimed in with him. “I wonder,” said Monsieur de Bonnaye, 
“that our court defers so long the punishment of the impudent arrogance 
of the British cabinet. If it depended on me, war should be declared 
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His decision was taken. He grasped the hand of his friend, and con- 
fidently exclaimed, “Leave it tome! Before a fortnight is over, the 
English shall be expelled from Paris, and war shall be declared !” 
Monsieur de Bonnaye smiled in silence, for he thought of the potency 
of punch. But Nicholas thought of the potency of Pauline. 

On the following day the wounded youth was compelled, by the 
order of his physician, to confine himself to his room and bed; his loss of 
blood had been considerable, and fever had ensued. He informed 
Mademoiselle de Pons, by a few lines, of his accident, before she should 
hear of it from rumor ; for Nicholas did not doubt that court and city 
must be full of this affair—in which, however, he was mistaken. No- 
body talked of it, nobody knew of it. The English at the table were nei- 
ther acquainted with the French, nor the latter with each other, as they 
had only been blown together by the breath of chance. The whole 
occurrence could not be looked upon in any other light than as one of 
the common explosions of heroism and patriotism over the bottle. 

But not in that light was it looked upon by the devoted Pauline, 
when she read the note of her friend. She passed a long day of 
wretched anxiety for his life, which she deemed in danger. She ex- 
cused herself in the evening, by a pretended illness, from an engage- 
ment to accompany the Countess d’Oron abroad, and stole through a 
corridor in the inner court of the palace to the apartrnents of Monsieur 
Rosier. 

With a mingled blush of modesty and love, she approached the bed 
of the sick youth. The worthy’old Marcus, Nicholas’s servant, an 
inheritance from the deceased Monsieur Larmes, prudently withdrew 
to serve as a sentinel. 

« How do you do?” whispered Pauline anxiously to her friend, who 
stretched his hand towards her. “ What has happened? Who has 
wounded you—and why? Has the physician not forbid your speak- 
ing? When did you fight—and where? Do you feel weak? Who 
is your physician 2” 

Matter enough to occupy a whole evening with answers. Nicholas 
related the whole occurrence, with all the circumstances, and not with- 
out due incense to the beauty of Pauline, in his remarks on Za belle 
Juliette. With secret delight Mademoiselle de Pons recognised the 
fidelity of her lover. The fame of the charms of Juliette was not un- 
known to her, nor was she unaware of Nicholas’s indifference towards 
her, and that he never entered the bookbinder’s house, whatever might 
be the inducements to attract him there. She saw that the English- 
man had, from a groundless jealousy, persecuted our good Nicholas, 
insulted, and almost murdered him. 

“ The wretch!” she cried, “ he owes you the most signal reparation. 
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If he were a Frenchman, he would be sure of the Bastille. But he is 
attached to the legation of the Duke of Albemarle. We must reflect 
well upon the matter.” 

“ There is nothing to reflect about, Pauline,” said Nicholas, “If I 
meet Mr. Browne, I run him through the heart; or rather, as soon as 
I recover, I challenge him to the Bois de Boulogne. Not as a man of 
honor, but like an assassin, he attacked me unawares.” 

«Do you want to make yourself more miserable?” cried Pauline, in 
an agony. * If fortune should go against you, Oh Colas, do you think 
Icould survive you? And if you kill him, should you not have to leave 
France and me for ever ?” 

“ He and I cannot live together here in Paris,’’ exclaimed Nicholas, 
« The best course is for us to expel the English. They say that our 
court is balancing between peace and war with England. The Car. 
dinal de Bernis is for peace, and so is the Prince de Soubise—speak with 
them. We must declare war against these overbearing English. If 
that is not done, I predict evil. We must dispose the Prince’s mind 
accordingly. His influence is powerful.” 

Nicholas and Pauline were as quickly agreed upor the declaration 
of war with England, as the words were uttered. Both looked with 
pleasure to the gratification of their resentment. It was natural enough 
in a girl in love, in her anger at the blood of her lover which had been 
spilled, to wish to destroy the whole of England. 

As soon as Pauline, on the following day, could open her mind to the 
Prince de Soubise, it was done with all her peculiar female art. “ You 
know, my Prince,” she said, “ the unfortunate affair of the book-keeper 
Rosier, who gratefully and nobly with his own blood has redeemed the 
obligation he owes to you !” 

“ With his blood!” replied the prince, in astonishment. “I know 
nothing of it !” 

Mademoiselle de Pons was obliged to relate it. In her narrative she 
said nothing of Za belle Juliette, of whom, as a rival, no mention was 
to be made; nor anything of the blow in the face, which appeared a 
little too unpoetical where the book-keeper, Rosier, was to figure as a 
hero. But in a very skilful manner the prince was given to understand 
that the English had particularly insulted himself and the mistress of 
the king, by which they had aroused the faithful heart of Monsieur 
Rosier. How, the prince was left to infer fromthe words of Mr. 
Browne in relation to the Marchioness de Pompadour. When Soubise 
had heard the whole, he wanted to hear more; and especially what- 
ever offensive language had been used by the English against him. 
Mademoiselle de Pons assumed the part of bashfulness, as if she shrank 
from repeating the coarse words that had been indulgedin. The more 
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resolutely she refused to speak, the more uneasy became the prince, 
and the more atrocious, in a black series of possibilities, he pictured to 
himself in his imagination the insult be had sustained. 

“ And you take part with such men, Prince!” continued the young 
lady. What will Paris think of you, if you are one of the most zeal- 
ous advocates for peace with a nation which makes a sport of ridicu- 
ling France before all the world—and even upon French ground of ex- 
posing to contempt one of the most amiable of all the princes of 
France |’ 

This affair made so deep an impression upon the excitable mind of 
the prince, that he even forgot those gallantries which, when free from 
observation, he never omitted toward the young lady. “But from 
whom have you all these details?” he asked, 

“ The whole city knows them, and talks about them,” answered she, 
‘but last, doubtless, to you, my Prince. The reason is obvious. No 
one likes to annoy you with them. But pardon my imprudence ; and 
if that does not find indulgence, pardon my jealousy for the unspotted 
purity of your name.” 

The prince gratefully covered her hand with kisses. Heretofore he 
had indeed been against the war, because he opposed the Duc de Riche- 
lieu, who was in favor of it for the purpose of obtaining the command 
of the army. But he wished to inform himself more fully of the oc- 
currence in Drouet’s Garden. Fortunately he recollected, from the 
narrative of Pauline, Monsieur de Bonnaye. Him, as the most authen- 
tic witness, he sent for, and ordered him to relate the occurrence with 
unreserved openness, De Bonnaye obeyed. The prince heard some 
further details, but nothing of that which immediately concerned him. 
self. He inquired about it. Monsieur de Bonnaye shrugged his 
shoulders, pleaded ignorance, but from resentment against the English 
he left it to appear that the prince might have been attacked with even 
greater venom than the mistress. The prince called immediately upon 
the Duc de Richelieu. 

“] have read,” he said, “ your last memorial upon the demands of 
England. You have conquered me with your pen, as you will con- 
quer the English with your sword. I agree with you. The English 
embassy must be dismissed, and the declaration of war follow them.” 

The Duc de Richelieu was joyfully astonished at this change of mind 
of his antagonist. He clasped himin his arms. A complete reconcil- 
iation was effected. Both then agreed on their further steps to change 
the minds of the Cardinal de Bernis, the whole court, and the king. 
The prince promised to secure the influence of Madame de Pompadour. 

This was no difficult task to him. The words of Mr. Browne, that 
“the king of England might better have sent to Paris one of the 
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of London, than the Duke of Albemarle,” carried everything before 
them. But the addition, that “we have thousands of them that are 
much handsomer than the worn-out Pompadour,” called a dark flush 
to the cheek of the marchioness, and awakened a deadly hostility in her 
bosom. 

Nicholas was no less astonished when several influential gentlemen 
of the court were announced to him. They were sent by the mar- 
chioness to take the testimony of the book-keeper in relation to the 
occurrence in Drouet’s Garden. His depositions were taken down and 
subscribed by him. 

Three days after, the English embassy received their passports for 
their return across the Channel. War was declared against England. 


10. THE PATENT OF NOBILITY. 


Mademoiselle de Pons received the first intelligence of this important 
event from ‘the lips of the prince himself. In the transport of her joy 
she could have thrown her arms around his neck. He perceived this 
rapture, and réad in it nothing but the betrayal of a heart that was 
passionately beating for him; and as an experienced soldier in the 
camp of the god of love, he ventured to take advantage of this victory, 
favored as it was by solitude. He clasped the blooming form before 
him to his bosom, and snatched a first kiss from her lips. Pauline 
crimsoned, grew instantly serious, and repelled with maidenly indig- 
nation the impetuous boldness. He nevertheless considered himself 
as approaching his triumph, and left the proud beauty with a bosom 
yet more inflamed with love. 

She waited only the more impatiently for the evening, to surprise 
her friend with the agreeable intelligeace of the war. Unfortunately 
the Count d’Oron had company from which she could not absent her- 
self. She sent Nicholas a line with this intelligence, and asked him to 
wait for her, though she might be detained late. 

Nicholas was already almost cured of his wound, and had within a 
few days left his bed. On the receipt of Pauline’s note, he had already 
learned the departure of the English embassy in a still more surprising 
manner. An employé of that legation had called upon him, and handed 
him a letter, of which the contents were as follows: 


“Dear Sir,—It is only at the moment of our departure for England 
that I learn your name as that of the gentleman whom I insulted so 
outrageously in Drouet’s Garden. I acted under the influence of wine. 
You gave me no provocation, and I spilled your blood. I do not wish 
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to leave France without discharging the duty that remains to me. 
Permit me to believe that you have pardoned me, and to present you 
the enclosed certificates of the French East Indian Company, which 
are for a yearly income of ten thousand livres. I wish to take noth- 


ing with me out of this detested country but your forgiveness. 
«S. T. Brown.” 


Nicholas was spirited enough to return the certificates to the Eng- 
lishman, with the full assurance of his forgiveness. But the English- 
man would only retain the latter, and sent back the certificates. 

It was near midnight when Pauline stole through the corridor. 
Nicholas hastened to meet her. How much had they not to say to 
each other! He led her into his room, and showed her the letters. 
She was astonished, and touched at the generosity of the Englishman. 
“Could we have foreseen this,”’ she said, “ we would not have com- 
menced war against England. ‘The gentleman who was the object of 
our hostility has made you rich. He acted perhaps just as passionately 
in his generosity as in his jealousy, and in both without reason. You 
are richer now than myself, Colas. Do you know the only thing you 
still want, to enable you to enter upon a brilliant career?” 

“ Nothing,” said Nicholas, and clasped Pauline to his bosom. 
“ Have I not everything ?”’ 

«“ Are you sure of always keeping it ?” 

“Who can forbid it? Who can separate brother and sister? One 
thing, indeed, Pauline, I must still have—a patent of nobility. Then we 
Wy sans 

He hesitated to say more, from fear of offending by the boldness of 
his wishes, which Pauline well understood from his silence. She 
leaned her cheek with blushing fondness to his, and whispered: “ You 
are right. The patent of nobility is necessary. We must demand it.” 

In consequence of this resolution, the Prince de Soubise, as usual, 
received the necessary directions on the first occasion when he im. 
plored a smile at the feet of Pauline. For after the liberty which he 
had taken at their last interview she had assumed a very serious coun- 
tenance, and he feared in earnest having given her offence. 

« Tell me at least, divine Pauline, that you do not hate me!” he cried. 

“JT have no cause to hate you,” was her reply. “How could I] 
thus presume?” 

“You have been offended by my rashness, beautiful Pauline,” he 
continued ; “but if I have ever had any place in your regard, how can 
you deprive me of your friendship for that trifling kiss? Why are you 
so beautiful? Accuse your own charms, and not their effects. You 
know it, you must know it, I adore you!” 
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“Permit me, most gracious sir, to take these flatteries, which you 
so undeservedly lavish upon me, at their true value. Your noble spirit 
led me, often against my own will, to admire you. Well, then—I 
frankly confess it-~you have yourself awakened in me some suspicion 
of this noble spirit.” 

“I! In the name of heaven, Pauline, do you believe me ever guilty 
of deception with you ?” 

“T cannot say that, Prince; but well I may, that your offended 
pride was actively instrumental in sending back those rude English- 
men without bestowing a thought on that brave youth who spilled his 
blood for your insulted honor. I expected from your delicacy that 
you would distinguish him—that you would, perhaps, speak for him at 
the throne of the king—and that you would, perhaps, for his chivalrous 
deed, bestow upon him, at the hand of the king, that nobility he has so 
well deserved. ... In the indulgence of your vengeance you have for- 
gotten him.” 

“The book-keeper Rosier—do you mean him?” 

“7 mean the man who, when your name was to be disgraced, and 
when every Frenchman present was dumb, alone had the courage to 
speak, and to defy the proud Englishman—that man who is probably 
still suffering from the wound which he received for you, and for you 
alone.” 

“ Oh, how unjustly and cruelly you condemn me,” cried the prince, 
who felt himself guilty. “Do you know all? If you had asked me, 
you would have heard what steps | have already taken with the king. 
You would have learned that measures are already in progress, not 
merely for his elevation to nobility, but for bestowing on Monsieur 
Rosier the Cross of St. Louis—that the documents are already pre- 
pared.” 

Mademoiselle de Pons, fairly overreached by the prince, in her joy- 
ful surprise approached him a step nearer. “ Then I have, indeed, 
done you injustice! It rests with me then to ask your forgiveness.” 

The reconciliation was made as reconciliations of this kind usually 
are. Their hearts approached each other nearer than ever. Soubise 
departed more inflamed than he had come. 

But he did not forget that he had purchased the sweet delight of re- 
conciliation by an unavoidable falsehood, It had never entered his 
thoughts to patronize Rosier. And if a hundred Rosiers shed their 
blood for a prince, of what consequence is it? Such citizen canaille 
must be delighted with the honor of having an opportunity to break 
their necks and bones for a man of such illustrious birth. But to pur- 
chase the smile of a Pauline—yes, for that, something extraordinary 
must be done. 

The prince had easy work with Madame de Pompadour to persuade 
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her, that that handsome young man who had involved himself with such 
chivalrous spirit in a duel for her honour, was deserving of the title 
and rank of knighthood. It is of course understood that Rosier’s 
merits were represented in a much more brilliant light than the simple 
reality. Of what consequence in such matters are a few sparkling 
phrases more or less? 

Behold, there soon appeared a patent of nobility, and the Cross of 
St. Louis! The meritorious and gallant book-keeper, with his chil- 
dren and his children’s children, becomes one of the proud knights of 
France. By the magic word of royalty, his birth was changed into a 
noble one, and his humble cradle to one of gold. Fresh-baked nobility 
is of little value, but a couple of gold pieces could give it the requisite 
antiquity in a quarter of an hour, and equal to the oldest. A heraldic 
magician, from the similarity of the names of ‘ Rosier’ and ¢ Rosni,’ 
soon established a direct relationship with the Duc de Sully, Baron de 
Rosni, the celebrated friend of Henry [V.; and the genealogical tree, 
whose roots were lost in the obscurity of the tenth century, put forth a 
rich bloom for the son of the sempstress. 

* What more do you want?” said Pauline, laughing. Laughing, 
he replied : “* Thank God, I have got the ancestors, to whom I am 
sorry that my pedigree will be of no use. But now I want only the 
children and children’s children that are expressly provided for in the 
patent, and who, after all, will derive the most advantage from the 
whole affair. Heraldry cannot help me there.” 


11. THE VEIL. 


All the world was astonished at the good fortune of the book- 
keeper, who had risen from the obscurity of a poor copyist of Monsieur 
Larmes to the illustrious splendors of nobility—and well they might. 
Not that a phenemenon of that kind had been rare or unheard of—oh, 
no,—every day men entirely unknown were seen to rise from nothing 
to renown and influence ; and, on the other hand, persons of distinc- 
tion to vanish beneath the stroke of a minister’s pen into the primitive 
nothingness. Then did men indeed sport, like ephemera in the sun- 
shine, in the smiles of arbitrary royalty. Some soared on eagle’s 
pinions, and others were precipitated with singed wings to the ground. 


Then were those glorious times which have disappeared since nations 
have unfortunately begun to think, and of the charms of which we 
have a delightful representation only in the court of the Sultan on the 
Black Sea, and in the adored Sovereign of Morocco. Then were 
still those times, when fortunately patriotic merit was of no worth, but on 
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the contrary true desert was only dangerous—when the dullest brains, 
the hollowest hearts, could rise to fortune, if they but knew how to se. 
cure patronage by a graceful baseness, by an amiable faithlessness, by 
powerful connexions and such means. 

This it was, that awakened a natural astonishment at the giant 
strides of Monsieur de Rosier in the career of promotion ; for neither 
patron nor patroness was to be seen—he was never found in the ante- 
chambers of the great—he was not even beheld among the crowd of 
adorers at the feet of any of the beauties of the court, for no one cast 
a thought upon that parentless and penniless Mademoiselle de Pons, 
who occupied only a subordinate position in the house of the Count 
d’Oron, who himself was possessed of no influence in the court. 

But it did not escape the inquisitive observation of the Cardinal, that 
the Prince de Soubise had particularly undertaken the patronage of the 
Navy book-keeper. Although it was not easy to divine what could 
be the prince’s motive for this, since Monsieur de Rosier appeared to 
stand in no relation to the prince, yet the book-keeper must have some 
value in his estimation. ‘The Cardinal, who was ever ready to avail 
himself of anything that promised sooner or later to be of any advan- 
tage, cast a favorable eye upon the worthy Nicholas, and endeavored 
to attach him to himself. 

One evening Nicholas was summoned to the Cardinal. The latter 
received him with his peculiar politeness. “ Monsieur de Rosier, I 
have long been an admirer of your brilliant talents. You are destined 
by nature for a higher career—I am happy to be an instrument in the 
hands of fortune. Accept from me the appointment of Councillor of 
State. You will henceforth be engaged under me, as attached to my 
department. 

Nicholas was indeed delightfully surprised. He was not wanting in 
assurances of gratitude and unreserved devotion. But in his heart he 
thought of Pauline, and that she must be the author of this new ele- 
vation. 

“ By no means,” replied Pauline ; “ such things make themselves. 
So long as you were nothing, with all your virtues every lackey’s foot 
would have trampled you in the dust. You have now become some- 
thing, and the slaves reverentially make way for you. I should not be 
surprised if you at last come to be Minister, Count or Duke. You 


have the endowments of nature for anything as well as Cardinal de Ber- 
nis, who was formerly a poor starved poet, glad to be in the enjoy- 
ment of a pension of fifteen hundred livres.” 

The best fruit of all these promotions for Nicholas, was the oppor- 
tunity now afforded him of a free intercourse with Pauline. The 
Connt d’Oron invited the Councillor of State to his society. Pauline 
knew well how to manage that. The humble inmate who had before 
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scarcely attracted a moment’s attention in his obscure rooms in the 
rear, rented now a whole wing of the same hotel, and became thus an 
immediate neighbor of Pauline’s more modest apartments. The Count 
d’Oron would have had no objection to see in him a suitor of Pauline ; 
but Nicholas and Pauline took good care not yet to exhibit in public the 
relation that in private subsisted between them: Pauline dreaded the 
jealousy of the Prince de Soubise ; who, had he known how formida- 
ble and fortunate a rival he had in Nicholas, would doubtless have 
annihilated him. And Nicholas, on the other hand, was satisfied with 
his secret happiness ; to be an avowed suitor of Pauline could not have 
increased it. 

His new sphere of duty brought him into new connexions and rela- 
tions. He soon learned that the art of diplomacy was not so difficult. 
All the necessary knowledge one might have without trouble for money 
from an experienced secretary, And to be an agreeable companion— 
to play an artful intrigue—to attune one’s self to every body’s humor 
—to arouse or stimulate the passions of others, but to exhibit none 
one’s self—to listen every where, to see every thing, yet every where 
to be deaf and blind—all that was soon to be learned. “ How mis- 
taken are they,” thought Nicholas, “ who stand down there below, and 
look up to the gods of the earth! Every merry perruquier has indeed 
as much a talent for being a diplomatist, as a pretty washerwoman has 
for being the favorite of a king, and mistress of a great empire!” But 


he only thought thus, and was already too good a diplomatist himself 


to tell tales out of school. 

With the same faithful industry as in the Navy department, he applied 
himself to the discharge of his new duties, even the most laborious and 
tedious ; among which doubtless were to be reckoned the countless 
diplomatic dinners and visits. He was wanting at no dinner, at no 
party of pleasure. The grace of his person secured him the favor 
of the ladies. He was a perfect statesman. From the relation of the 


Prince de Soubise with the house of the Count d’Oron, the family of 





the latter—and with his daughter, her friend and companion, Pauline 
was frequently drawn into the circles of the foreign ambassadors. 
Nicholas and Pauline saw each other always with increased pleasure. 
But no one perceived in these two refined diplomatic personages what 
they were to each other in secret. At home, in the confidential bou- 
doir of Pauline, everything was talked over of what they had done, 
heard, and seen. 

“ And you, my charming Pauline,” said Nicholas, as he pressed her 
beloved form to his bosom, “ you are still the queen of all the beauties 
that are there sparkling in the gayest splendors.”’ 

“ But Nicholas,” answered Pauline, “ did you observe yesterday the 
young Countess of Staremberg? None of all the ladies at the ball 
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equalled her in loveliness, and yet in truth she is not so remarkably 
handsome.” 

“It is true,” said Nicholas, “she almost attracted my attention 
though by your side.” 

“She attracted your attention!” replied Pauline, hastily ; “ but did 
you examine closely her splendid veil? It is a true magic veil. The 
most perfect thing of the kind I ever saw. She excited the envy of 
all present. Paris contains nothing like it. Heavens, if I could have 
such a veil !” 

Nicholas smiled and said, “I hope it is not the only one in the world. 
I will ask the Austrian Ambassador where the young countess has ob- 
tained that veil, and for what price. You must have one like it.” 

“ Ah, my dear Colas,” sighed Pauline, “you little understand the 
value of this veil. As we were standing about the young countess, 
admiring it, she informed us that it was a present from the Empress- 
Queen! There are only three such veils inthe world. ‘The Empress 
wears the second ; the third is probably not destined for me.” 

“ Who knows?” said Nicholas. ‘ That remains to be seen. Are 
we not omnipotent ?” 

“Colas !” cried Pauline, delighted, and flung her arms rapturously 
round his neck. “ Colas, if that were possible! Colas, in this veil Pau- 
line will cheerfully become Madame de Rosier!” 

This was indeed a tempting prize. Nicholas had long ceased to be 
the brother. How could he have long remained uninflamed in so dan- 
gerous a vicinity to so beautiful a sister? He loved. It was his high- 
est aspiration to conduct Pauline to the altar. Pauline was willing 
enough to bestow her heart upon him, but not her hand. The blood 
of nobility does not easily forget itself, even in a girl in love with a low. 
born lover.* 


THE CURRENCY AND THE TWO PARTIES. 


Tue great dispute between the two political parties of the country 
is concerning the power and policy of the General Government in rela- 
tion tothe currency. The Whigs contend that Congress possesses, by 
the Constitution, absolute control over our paper, as well as specie 
circulation, and that the best mode of exercising that authority, is by 
the creation of a national bank. The Democrats maintain that no 
department of the General Government is entrusted by the Constitu- 
tion with the regulation of the currency, Congress having merely the 
right to coin money and regulate the value thereof, and of foreign 
coins. That the General Government has no right to create a national 








* Concluded in the next number. 
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bank, not even by implication, it being neither necessary nor proper 
for the management of the public revenue, or the regulation of com- 
merce: and that it would not be a salutary or effective regulator of 
the currency. 

As the controversy has progressed, the Whigs have been compelled, 
by financial and commercial developments, and by the demonstration 
of public opinion, to shift their position, and have fallen into some con- 
fusion. Mr. Webster, for instance, in his famous speech against the 
Sub-Treasury, in the session of ’38-9, evidently leans to the new pro- 
ject, the experiment, the untried expedient, or whatever we may call 
it, of a bank of mere issue; an idea that finds favor with some eminent 
bankers in England. He says: “For the present 1 only express my 
belief, that with the experience before us, and with the light which recent 
discussion, both in Europe and America, holds out, a national bank 
might be established with more regard to its function of regulating the 
currency, than to its function of discount.” 

Mr. Webster is the ablest expositor of finance amongst the Whig 
statesmen. But ‘reneral Harrison is now the available and responsi- 
ble man. In his letter to Sherrod Williams, he expressly disclaims a 
naticnal bank as an instrument of commerce, and is prepared to ap- 
prove one only when it shall be pronounced necessary to the fiscal af- 
fairs of government—though he has also informed us that he is willing 
to sign anything that may be passed by the two houses of Congress. 
General Harrison, after filling a variety of offices in the course of a pub- 
lic life of more than forty years, and with the “ light of recent discussion 
in Europe and America,” is not yet prepared with an opinion on a na- 
tional bank! The Whig party, howev<., is too fully committed in fa- 
vor of one, to be affected by the equivocal disclaimer of their new 
leader,—and if he could be elected, a national bank they would have. 
Mr. Clay, meanwhile, after proposing one of fifty millions capital, comes 
down upon us with a proposition to distribute the proceeds of the land 
sales, to the amount of sixty or seventy millions of dollars, amongst 
the States, and as the greater part of this money has already been 
expended, the General Government must borrow to distribute. The 
United States public bonds, thus created, will furnish, as our public 
debt did before, the material for the new national bank stock. And 
Mr. Clay’s friend, Mr. Pope, acting under the “light of recent discus- 
sion” no doubt, proposes in the House of Representatives a bank of 
seventy millions, 

But there are still several unsettled questions concerning this pro- 
ject, on which the Whigs themselves have not agreed, and to which 
we would like to secure a little attention. We want, they tell us, a 
regulator of the currency. Well, is the currency to be contracted or 
expanded? A bank of fifty or seventy millions capital would, if it 
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transacted any business, be rather expansive to the currency, we 
should imagine. But is it not the complaint, that our banking system is 
already too expansive ? Was not this excessive expansion predicted 
as the consequence of letting the late United States Bank go out—to 
be followed by the creation of so many State institutions? And have 
not the subsequent speculations and explosions been but the fulfilment 
of Whig prophetic sagacity ? And is it proposed at one single act of 
legislation to add twenty-five per cent. to the existing banking capital 
and circulation of the country, without inflation and speculation! Well, 
perhaps the new bank is to contract the circulation. Heaven defend 
us! Reduce the prices of labor and property! Bring down the free- 
men of America to the condition of the serfs of Europe—to the condi- 
tion of Germany and Cuba! ‘That would be as wicked as the blas- 
phemies of Senators Walker and Buchanan. 

From this dilemma, however, Mr. Webster must be invoked to deli- 


ver his party. Let us hear him again in his great anti-sub-treasury 
speech : 


“ But the immediate question now is, whether taking the whole circulation 
together, both metallic and puper, there was an excess existing in May, or is an 
excess now existing? Is one hundred and thirty millions an excessive or undué 
amount of circulation for the United States? Seeing that one part of this circula- 
tion is coin, and the other part paper resting on coin, and intended to be convertible, 
is the whole mass more than may be fairly judged necessary to represent the pro- 
perty, the transactions, and the business of the country? Or, in order to sustain 
such an amount of circulation, and to keep that part of it which is composed of 
paper in a safe state, should we be obliged to attempt to draw to ourselves more 
than our just proportion of that metallic money, which is in the use of all the com- 
mercial nations? These questions appear to me to be but different modes of 
stating the same inquiry. 

‘“‘ Upon this subject we may, perhaps, form one general idea, by comparing our- 
selves with others. Various things, no doubt, exist, in different places and coun- 
tries, to modify, either by enlarging or diminishing, the demand for money, or 
currency, in the transactions of business ; still the amount of trade and commerce 
may furnish a general element of comparison, between different states or nations, 
The aggregate of American imports and exports in 1836 was three hundred 
and eighteen millions; that of England, reckoning the pound sterling at $4 80, 
again, was four hundred and eighty millions, as near as I can ascertain; the cur- 
rency of England being, as already stated, sixty millions sterling, or two hundred 
and eighty-eight millions of dollars. If we work out a result from these propor- 
tions, the currency of the United States it will be found, should be one hundred and 
ninety millions, in order to be equal to that of England; but according to the esti- 
mates of the Treasury, it did not even in that year exceed one hundred and eighty 
millions. 

“ Our population is about equal to that of England and Wales. The amount 
of our mercantile tonnage, perhaps, one fifth less. But the we are to consider 
that our country is vastly wider; and our facilities of internal exchange, by means 
of bills of exchange, greatly less. Indeed there are branches of our intercourse, in 
which remittances cannot be well made, except in currency. Take one example: 
The agricultural products of Kentucky are sold to the south; her purchases of 
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commodities made at the north. There can be, therefore, very little of direct ex- 
change between her and the places of purchase and sale. ‘The trade goes round in 
acircle. Therefore, while the Bank of the United States existed, payments were 
made to a vast amount in the north and east by citizens of Kentucky, and of the 
States similarly situated, not in bills of exchange, but in the notes of the bank. 
These considerations augment the demand for currency. More than all, the 
country is new, sir; almost the entire amount of our capitalactive ; and the whole 
amount of property in the aggregate rapidly increasing. In the last three years 
thirty-seven millions of acres of land have been separated from the wilderness, 
purchased, paid for, and become subject to private individual ownership, to trans- 
fer and sale, and all other dispositions to which other real estate is subject. It has 
thus become property to be bought and sold for money; whereas, while in the 
hands of government, it called for no expenditure, formed the basis of no trans- 
actions, and created no demand forcurrency. Within that short period our people 
have bought from government a territory as large as the whole of Eng- 
land and Wales, and taken together far more fertile by nature. This seems 
incredible, yet the returns show it. Suppose all this to have been bought at the 
minimum price of a dollar and a quarter per acre; and suppose the value to be 
increased in the common ratio in which we know the value of land is increased by 
such purchase, and by the preliminary steps and beginnings of cultivation; an 
immense augmentation, it will readily be perceived, is made even in so short a 
time, of the aggregate of property, in nominal price, and to a great extent, in real 
value also. 

“On the whole, sir, I confess I know no standard by which I can decide that 
our circulation is at present in excess. J do not believe itis so. Nor was there, 
as I think, any depreciation in the value of money, up to the moment of the sus- 
pensien of specie payments by the banks, comparing our currency with the cur- 
rency of other nations. An American paper dollar would buy a silver dollar in 
England, deducting only the charge of transporting a dollar across the ocean, be- 
cause it commanded a silver dollar here.” 


If, then, it be not the design of the Whigs, in the re-establishment of 
a United States Bank, to curtail the existing amount of circulation, it 
must be because, at the moment of greatest expansion, we have not 
had too much. The doctrine of Mr. Webster must be received. 
And then what becomes of the standing accusation against General 
Jackson and the Democratic party for inflating the currency? For 
Mr. Webster tells us, that the circulation was not too great even in 
May, 1837, when the system of pet bank deposite exploded with the 
suspension of all the banks. After all the prophecies at the bank veto, 
the removal of the deposites, and the panic session of the evils to come 
from a redundant paper circulation consequent on those measures ; 
after all the clamorous exultation at the Extra Session on the alleged 
fulfilment of those prophecies, we have the deliberate acknowledg- 
ment, in three short months thereafter, of the chief of the prophets him- 
self, that there was no evidence of any such excess. Mr. Webster 
himself, feeling some natural confusion at the attitude he was obliged to 
assume to assail the sub-treasury, thought it necessary to insert a 
saving clause in his speech to reconcile his opinions in 1838 with his 
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) predictions :n 1832 and 1838; and it is amusing to perceive in this 
very effort, « specific exculpation of General Jackson and the Demo. 
cratic party from the most serious charges heretofore made against 
them. Listen to Mr. Webster : 


, * We have heard much, sir, in the course of this debate, of excess in the issue of 
bank notes for circulation. I have no doubt, sir, there was a very improper ex- 
pansion some years ago. When President Jackson, in 1832, had negatived the 
bill for continuing the bank of the United States, (which act I esteem as the true 


original source of all the disorders of the currency,) a vast addition was imme- 
diately made to the number of State banks. In 1833, the the publie deposites were 
actually removed from the Bank of the United States, and placed in selected State 
banks. And for the purpose of showing how much better the public would be 
accommodated without than with a Bank of the United States, these banks were 
not only encouraged but admonished, to be free and liberal in loans and discounts, { 
made on the strength of the publie moneys, to merchants and other individuals. 
* * + * * * 
4% 2 * But although I think, sir, that the acts of government created this expansion, 
yet I am certainly of opinion that there was very undue expansion created. A 
contraction, however, had begun; and I am of opinion that had it not been for the 
specie order of July, 1836, and for the manner in which the deposite law was exe- 
cuted, the banks would have gone through the crisis without suspension. This is 
my full and firm belief.” 


Here, then, the bank veto and removal of the deposites are explicitly 
acquitted of producing the suspension—that catastrophe is imputed to 


tr 


something else—and as we have seen from a former quotation, they 

are also acquitted of causing an inflated currency at least after the 
lapse of five years, during all which time their effects were constantly 
denounced by the Whig party. For, in May, 1837, when the currency 

had attained its greatest expansion, it had not arrived at an amount as 
great as was indicated either by the magnitude of our trade or the ex. - 
perience of England, the standard of comparison adopted by our great ’ 
Whig statesman. 

But Mr. Webster had “ no doubt there was a very improper expan- 
sion some years ago,” and refers at once to the bank veto, removal of 
the deposites, and the Secretary's circular to the deposite banks to ex. 
tend their discounts, as the causes of that improper expansion. 

Let us examine this confident declaration one moment. The bank 
charter was vetoed in 1832, the deposites were removed in 1833, and 
the circular of the Secretary appeared September 26th, in the same year. 
In those years then, and the following one, the “ improper expansion” 


> must have occurred. Now, these same years were also distinguished 

by an extraordinary influx of gold and silver into the United States ; 

and this, be it remembered, without the action of the gold bill, whick 

passed July, 1834. The surplus of our imports over our exports of 

the precious metals, in those very years, was about twenty millions of 

dollars. We speak from memory, but cannot be far wrong. Now, 
K 
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this was precisely the state of our foreign exchanges, when all banks 
expand, and safely expand. Wherever the exchanges are in our fa- 
vor, and so greatly so as to cause heavy importations of the precious 
metals, we are assured according to the ablest authorities, and accord- 
ing to Mr. Webster too, that our circulation requires expansion to 
establish an equilibrium with that of the surrounding commercial 
world. Under such circumstances trade increases, and enterprise, and 
labor, and credit, all feel the stimulus. Banks, therefore, without the 
action of government, sympathize with the prevalent spirit of the time, 
and increase their business. If not more than one half of this impor- 
tation of specie went into the banks, which is the usual proportion they 
receive, it would furnish a basis for an increased circulation of thirty 
millions, according to the proportion of three dollars of paper to one of 
specie. At all events we know that the expansion could not have been 
excessive or improper at that time, or it would have arrested the fur- 
ther importation of gold and silver ; which was not the case—for they 
continued to pour into the country for a considerable period (more than 
a year) afterward. Thus does the charge against the bank veto and 
removal of the deposites, &c., of producing an improper expansion, fall 
to the ground. And it is already shown, from the admissions of the 
adversary, that those much reviled measures are also innocent of the 
excessive circulation and of the suspension afterward. 

The suspension is, with little reason, ascribed to the specie order and 
the mode of executing the deposite law. The specie circular, issued in 
July, 1836, required the receivers at the land offices to take nothing but 
specie for public lands. From the time it appeared until the suspen- 
sion, the receipts at the land offices for public lands amounted to per- 
haps five millions. Of this sum perhaps three millions came out of the 
banks, chiefly of the west—and this trifling demand for silver out of 
what the country then possessed, certainly not less than sixty millions, 
is gravely declared to be one of the principal causes of a suspension of 
nine hundred banks with a capital of three hundred millions, and with 
perhaps forty millions of specie in their vaults ! 

With regard to the other cause assigned for that catastrophe, the 
mode of executing the deposite law, it is remarkable that it was con- 
tended by some of the friends of the Administration, Mr. Benton par. 
ticularly, that the act itself, the policy, would have that effect. 

It became therefore the duty of those who advocated that law—and 
the Whigs certainly had far more than an equal share of the responsi- 
bility—to provide a mode of executing it without danger. It was cer- 
tainly most bungling legislation to enact a great law, with such im- 
mense discretion.in the hands of a single, subordinate executive officer, 
as to enable him to overthrow the currency of the country. 

We, however, never agreed with Senator King in his exposition 
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In the first place, the mode of distribution affected materially only the 
deposite banks,—ninety-six in number out of nine hundred; and in the 
second place, the very change of deposite from one deposite bank to 
another, or to such as were selected by the States, would strengthen 
on the one hand as many as it would weaken on the other; and in the 
third place, the money was more equally and rapidly circulated than 
before. The abrupt transfer of a considerable amount from the sea- 
port to the interior, was of course in its effect but slight and transient, 
when we consider that the sections which received were debtors to the 
sections that held the deposites, and that the money would naturally and 
quickly return to them. 

But the actual cause of the suspension was much greater than either 
of the ones assigned, and was adequate to the effect. In 1836, the 
total imports of the United States exceeded the exports about sixty 
millions, and this balance was almost entirely owing to England. 
The joint stock banking system had been for several years before, and 
particularly the last year, rapidly on the increase in that country, and 
had produced a corresponding abundance of paper money and credit. 
And this was one of the causes of the heavy excess of our importations 
of the precious metals over Our exports for several years before, as 
well as the heavy debt we had finally contracted there by enormous 
purchases that year. The continental exchanges being against her, 
the Bank of England began to experience a reduction of her bullion, 
and proceeded at once to act against American credit, so as to cause a 
reflux of the precious metals from this country. It was found that the 
principal part of our debt was owing to a very few houses, chiefly in 
Liverpool, and that these houses were transacting a credit business 
with us of five times the amount of their capital. The magnitude of 
their operations, the small number immediately concerned on that side 
of the water, and the importance of the object the bank had in view, 
induced her to forward a confidential order to her agent in Liverpool 
to decline any more of their paper. 

This order, however, was not kept secret, and its publicity pros- 
trated at once the credit of the “ American Houses,” as they were 
called. A debt of sixty millions in mercantile paper was thus render- 
ed payable at maturity, and cut off from renewal and arrangement as 
before. This order issued from the Bank of England in August, 1836, 
almost contemporaneously with the specie circular ; and in nine months 
afterward, as the bills of American merchants were maturing in Eng- 
land, our banks stopped payment, to avoid the drain. And whatever 
auxiliary effect the specie circular and deposite law might have had, 


the great sufficient cause of suspension was the sudden destruction of 


American credit in Liverpool and London by the Bank of England. 
Will it be said, that the heavy debt we had contracted there was 
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owing to our redundant circulation? This is certainly true; but is it 
not also much more to be imputed to redundant credit in England, the 
low rate of interest, and above all, the enormous amount of surplus re- 
venue thrown into our treasury by the high tariff, and lent out to the 
importing merchants? At all events, the mode of executing the deposite 
law, and the specie circular, are innocent. If the latter had not issued, 
banks would have continued to pour out their paper as before for spe- 
culation in public land, the currency would have become more redun- 
dant, the rates of exchange still higher against us, and the necessary 
consequent explosion, of course, so much the more disastrous. 

Thus does the financial policy of the Democratic party, during the 
late administration, stand triumphantly vindicated by the confessions of 
its accusers, by an invulnerable array of facts, and the subsequent ex- 
perience of the country. 

Where two countries are so closely commercially connected as the 
United States and Great Britain, the currency of one will be affected 
in a similar manner to that of the other by the same cause ; and both 
might be greatly contracted by untoward events without being pre 
viously excessive. The loss of her wheat crop must at any time pro- 
duce contraction of the circulation of England, and, so long as she is a 
creditor of ours, it will contract our circulation, And if our currency 
were all metallic, and however moderate in amount, the reduction 
might be great enough to cause destruction of confidence in moneyed 
affairs in the United States. But whether our currency has of late 
years been inflated or not, the facts show, that the increase has not 
been more than commensurate with the influx of the precious metals 
into this country from abroad, which began long before the passage of 
the gold bill, and which was not greater after the adoption of that law 
than before. The extraordinary progress of machinery for the last 
ten years; the reduction in the cost of manufacturing, and the conse- 
quent extension of the consumption of cotton throughout the world, and 
of its production in our southern and south-western States ; the expan. 
sion of the credit system in England, al] combined with the long contin. 
uance of peace amongst the principal commercial nations to account 
for the late extraordinary scason of prosperity we have enjoyed. Our 
export of cotton alone has, within ten years, risen from twenty-seven 
millions to eighty-one, and the price, be it remembered, fixed by the 
currency of England—not our own. This far exceeds any expansion 
of our currency—and supplies a sufficient index of the progress of our 
trade, to account for all the increase of the circulation we have wit- 


nessed. 
So much for the past. Let us now look a little at the present and 


future. The Whig party evidently contemplate, if they can now 
succeed to power, to expand the currency. This is impossible. Allow 
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them to create a National Bank—the first bank bill it issued would 
expel an equal amount from our present circulation, and leave us no 
more money than before. If they were to begin with a bank of seven- 
ty or an hundred millions capital, the only effect would be the loan of 
that much money to the merchants, and its prompt transmission abroad 
to pay our mercantile debt. This would, of course, tend to relieve that 
class, by converting a temporary into a permanent debt, on the suppo- 
sition that our bank capital is borrowed, as it must be. And it would 
be an assumption of the mercantile debt there by government, or by 
the bank, in return for which the bank would receive the promissory 
notes of the same men at home. But it may be said that, at all events, 
this would cause an accession of active capital, of money, to the coun- 
try, and a corresponding revival of business and rise of prices. Such 
would be the momentary effect, and the argument is specious and plau- 
sible. But we contend that the result would be the reverse; that 
the permanent effect would depress the value of property and labor, 
and impair speedily the prosperity of the country. The late Bank of 
the United States had a capital of thirty-five millions, of which seven 
millions were subscribed by government. The public deposites amount- 
ed to an average, for the last few years they were continued, of eight 
millions. And the bank was enabled to circulate, in consequence of 
the receivability of her paper for government dues, and her fiscal 
agency, about eight millions more than she could otherwise sustain. 
Thus the connexion of government with the bank conferred on her the 
command of twenty-three millions. This was under the control of the 
board of directors at Philadelphia, and was chiefly devoted to the import 
trade of the United States. Now, was it politic then, or would it be so 
now, to extend any facilities by government to increase the imports of 
the country—to increase consumption, not production—to stimulate 
the love of display and of extravagance, not of economy and labor? 
As republicans, is such a policy conformable with the genius of our in- 
stitutions, which can only be sustained by frugality and simplicity of 
manners? As a commercial people, is it profitable to provide not only 
for increased consumption, but for the encouragement of foreign indus. 
try rather than our own? 

But we shall probably be told that the new charter might provide 
against such a misapplication of banking capital. How can this be 
done? We have seen that, under the operation of the tariff, when the 
treasury overflowed with revenue, the deposite banks, which were not, 
rom their diffusion over the country and of the alliance with other inter- 
ests, so liable to promote the import trade as the Bank of the United States, 
did, nevertheless, so administer the public deposites, as to bring our im- 
ports, in 1836 alone, some sixty millions higher than our exports. And 
that so large an amount of the public money had gone into the hands 
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of the import merchants as to cause, in Mr. Webster’s opinion, the sus- 
pension, by its withdrawal under the execution of the deposite law. If 
we consider more narrowly the banking system of the United States, 
the difficulty will appear still more striking and irremediable. There 
are now about four hundred and fifty millions of bank discounts or 
loans throughout the Union. Let us examine how they are applied. 
We have before us the Bank Commissioners’ report, of Ohio, and the 
report of the standing committee on the State Bank of Indiana, made 
to the legislatures of those States respectively, last winter. We select 
these two States as the most favorable specimens of the operation of the 
system—their banks having generally been as well managed, and as 
seldom censured, as any others. Besides, these States are in the inte- 
rior, are agricultural, and the habits and manners of the people com- 
paratively plain and frugal. 

The total amount of discounts in Ohio is something over fifteen mil- 
lions. More than half of the sum is held by 932 individuals and 
firms; the residue is divided amongst 8,778 individuals and firms. 
So that in a State containing about 220,000 voters, less than one thou- 
sand receive more than half of all the discounts, and less than ten 
thousand, the whole; so that the favors of banking are exclusively 
devoted to 1-22d part of the people. But we may be told the Ohio 
banks are owned by private persons, and a government bank would be 
more impartial in its management. The Bank of Indiana is a State 
institution, one half of the stock belonging to the State, which appoints 
a proportion of the directors. Well, the total of her discounts is 
about four millions, and they are confined exclusively to less than 
5,000 persons, out of a population that gives about 110,000 votes— 
exhibiting precisely the same proportion as Ohio. And of the dis- 
counts, about one half are confined likewise to the private stock- 
holders. 

The Ohio report does not designate the class to whom these loans 
are given, or the business to which they are applied. But, in Indiana, 
a more thorough examination was made, and it appears from that 
report, that the merchants receive more than all the other classes 
together. In Ohio we must assume that the same policy is presumed, 
and it is probable that the proportion of mercantile accommodation is 
still greater, for Indiana has no large commercial town within its 
borders, but makes its heavy purchases at Cincinnati and Louisville. 
Here are two remote agricultural States, whose system of bank credit 
is chiefly devoted to their import trade. Tor the merchants of those 
States are chiefly importers of goods from the east, and with the credit 
thus obtained at home, make heavy purchases, and contract heavy 
debts at the seuports, whose merchants have before effected the same 
operation in England. We are aware that in the planting States bank 
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credit is extended more to the agricultural class, and in the manufac. 
turing States to manufacturers. But in the importing States the mer- 
chants receive still greater proportions than elsewhere. Taking the 
whole banking system of the United States together, it appears that the 
principal part of the entire discounts is devoted to that class of business 
which comprehends the fewest in number, and exercises an unwhole- 
some effect upon the community. For there can be no doubt that in 
any country where one of the branches of industry acquires an undue 
preponderance, or exceeds its proper proportion to the others, the effect 
is injurious to all. And it is equally well known that the mercantile 
business, without the undue favor of government, is one of the most at- 
tractive vocations of life. The apparent ease, profit, and consider- 
ation in society of that business, constantly attracts men from the 
more laborious classes, and accordingly we behold it more frequently 
overdone, and failures more prevalent than in any other. 

We have seen, even where circumstances would indicate otherwise, 
how bank capital is engrossed by this class, who must, of course, ac- 
quire the control over such institutions. Would it now be profitable or 
politic to create a great additional banking capital to be applied in the 
same manner? ‘To promote the accumulation of a foreign debt; to 
increase our subjection to the will or fortunes of a foreign, and some. 
times, a hostile nation ; to weaken, by a temporary influx of capital, our 
motives to industry and to production ; to stimulate our love of display, 
and swell the sum of our private expenditure on credit? Such has 
been, such is now the effect of our banking system—of that system 
which, under the more generic name of the credit system, has been 
so elaborately extolled by Mr. Webster and others, as a splendid 
contrivance, peculiar to free governments, for uniting capital and labor. 
The truth is, that this system has exerted, and now exerts, a morbid 
influence on the liberty and property of the country, and a depressing 
effect on the value of labor. It embodies a distinct class, and confers 
on that class the control over the money or active capital of the coun- 
try, and the control likewise over a large portion of its credit. This 
class abides chiefly in the cities, and conferring the patronage of the 
press, they control the press likewise. They likewise supply employ- 
ment to one of the learned professions, the law, which embodies so 
large a proportion of the active intellect and ambition of the country. 
The merchants also, from their number, locality, and constant inter. 
course with one another, are able to act in concert; and thus possess. 


ing the press to control opinion, and dispensing credit by millions, they 
readily form an alliance with the bar, to obtain the government of the 
country, the natural condition of success to be a division of power be- 
tween them,—the merchants to have the treasury united with their 
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banks—the lawyer to have office and the political power. Hence the 
hordes of bank officers and lawyers that attended the late Whig con- 
ventions in Ohio and Indiana. The value of property and labor is 
constantly fluctuating, and on the average depressed, by the action of 
foreign debt and foreign luxury; for whatever misapplies the energy 
of a country from productive to unproductive employment, from accu- 
mulation to waste, by constantly diminishing the actual wealth, 
leaves less to pay for the rent or the purchase of property, and less for 
the employment and the wages of labor. 

And yet the least that the Whigs contend for now is, that if a 
national bank be not created, the government shall again surrender to 
local banks the use of the public deposites, receive their paper for all 
public dues, and renounce the re-establishment of the constit itional trea- 
sury. Let us examine, for a moment, the effect of such a policy, com- 
mercially and politically. 

The present circulation of the banks is one hundred and six millions, 
—less than for several years. In 1836 it was one hundred and sixty 
millions. The average, one hundred and thirty-three millions. Sup- 
posing them to keep constantly on hand thirty-three millions of specie 
to sustain this circulation, they thus secure the use of one hundred mil- 
lions of dollars. Now, the right of supplying this currency and the 
profit belong to the people; yet it is given up to the stockholders of 
banks—transferred from the many to the few, with the exception of a 
very few instances where bonuses are paid, or where States own a por- 
tion of the stock. The privilege or profit of the constant use of an 
hundred millions of dollars is bestowed on banks of a capital of three 
hundred millions, whose stock, although nominally paid in gold and 
silver, is substantially and practically paid in the promissory notes of 
merchants, renewable continually. For of the total three hundred 
millions of bank capital in the United States, there are not forty mil. 
lions of gold and silver; the residue is in notes and bills, chiefly of the 
merchants. Mercantile credit, being thus endowed with such an im- 
mense privilege, attracts and absorbs the capital of all other classes, 
If a farmer or mechanic accumulate a thousand dollars of surplus money, 
he is induced to invest it in bank stock, rather than lend it to others 
in the same class or business,—because, when it becomes bank stock it 
participates in the profits of circulation, and pays eight per cent. divi- 
dend, instead of six or seven on private loan. The only manner, then, 
in which the other classes can partake of the profits of the common 
circulation, is by throwing their surplus capital under the control of 


the mercantile class. The absolute power of this class over the 
banks, is proven by the facilities they possess as residents of cities, 
where banks are located,—by the nature of their business, whose 
capital is active, and by the process of renewals, and of paying up one 
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day to borrow the next—and finally, by the fact displayed in bank re- 
ports of their monopoly of the loans. A farmer cannot conveniently 
ride twenty miles every few days to renew his notes, to pay up and 
borrow again, or to sit as bank directors. To their monopoly of the 
currency, credit and capital of the country, it is now insisted by the 
Whigs that we should add the revenue and credit of the government,— 
the public money to be deposited in the banks and lent at their dis- 
cretion, and their notes received for public dues to enlarge their circu- 
lation, The entire property and industry of the people would thus be 
rendered subordinate to a branch of business which, for numbers, 
wealth or utility, ought to be subordinate to either of the other great 
divisions, the farmers, mechanics or manufacturers. ‘The currency to 
be allied to the most fluctuating branch of our business—the capital of 
the country to be devoted to the most unprofitable. Such is the grand 
scheme of a great party for sustaining credit, confidence and com. 
merce—the value of property and wages of labor. 

But such a concentration of capital and credit in the mercantile 
vocation, would not only oppress and pervert the general industry of the 
country, but it would sap its government and institutions. The politi- 
cal effect of committing the control of the public revenue to such hands 
has been shown by Mr. Calhoun, in his own way—leaving nothing 
to add. The use of the public money embodies a party which con- 
stantly contends for an increase of taxation, sO as to supply them with 
additional means, and immediately the aid of other portions of the citizens 
is invoked in the national councils. ‘The manufacturers, being the 
most closely connected with the merchants, are tempted with the offer 
of a high tariff, if they will in turn support a system of extravagant 
disbursement for internal improvement. Let this system overspread 
just enough of territory in the most populous States to secure a majority 
of votes, and the league is complete. High taxes, an enormous reve- 
nue, to be first deposited for the use of the banks, and then expended on 
public works, to extend their circulation, and to improve their stock- 
holders’ property, and the government becomes a vast money power, 
bribing two classes of the citizens, and a limited portion of the country, 
with the money of all; and a consolidated government is corrupt and 
oppressive in precise proportion to the extent of its territory and popu- 
lation. We have said that Senator Calhoun usually leaves nothing for 
others to add to his exposition of truth. This case, however, is an ex- 
has traced the 





ception. The President has added in his last message 


effect of this policy still farther, and shown that the power thus confer- 

red on the importing merchants of the country is transferred by them at 

once to England, the great centre of capital and commerce for the 

civilized world. Tor the vast means thus acquired our_merchants are 

in the habit of using abroad as the basis of still more credit. ‘tive 
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them credit at home, they take the money and make still greater pur- 
chases on credit in England. And this credit is renewed and main- 
tained at the pleasure or the fortune of the creditor people ; and it may 
be arrested or contracted by their fears, their caprice, or their disas- 
ters. And a contraction of this credit there is followed, as we have 
lately seen, by panic, convulsion, prostration, paralysis of credit, com- 
merce, property and labor here—events more disastrous than any 
constitutional action of our government at home could effect. The 
success of Whig policy would therefore transfer or perpetuate a pleni- 
potent control over this country, across the ocean—would impair our 
national independence, and, in subjecting us to a despotism, leave us 
without the consolation of its being our own. Our masters would be 
the vassals of others, and we 
“ Slaves—aye, and the bondsmen of slaves.” 

From “ such base ends, and by such abject ways,” it is proposed, by 
the Democratic party, to rescue the country, so far as the power and 
policy of the General Government are concerned, by maintaining the 
re-establishment of a constitutional treasury—such a treasury as was 
created immediately after the organization of our present government, 
and changed, in violation of law, by Alexander Hamilton—such a 
treasury as Thomas Jefferson proposed, and such as the people have, 
by their votes on the very question at the elections last year, approved 
—a treasury into which nothing is to be ultimately received but gold 
and silver, the only currency recognised by the Constitution, and from 
which no money is to be paid or Jent, except when appropriated by 
law, which is the express prohibition of the Constitution. If this confer 
on the President “the power of the purse,”’ then has the Constitution con- 
ferred it. If this be destructive of the credit system which Mr. Web- 
ster asserts—putting by a well known figure of speech, the whole for a 
part, bank credit for all credit—then is the Constitution to be held 
responsible. 

Mr. Rives is the principal declaimer on “the power of the purse.” He 
is in favor of State bank depositories, and voted to place the public 
treasure, then rapidly rising to a surplus of forty millions, on deposite 
‘in some ninety odd banks, with the privilege of lending it at their own 
discretion, and for their own profit, and yet reserving the power to the 
Secretary of the Treasury of taking it when he pleased. The Secre- 
tary or the deposite banks may control fifty millions at their joint or 
separate discretion, but without “the power of the purse.” But the Sec- 
retary, with the receiving and disbursing officers, cannot have the cus- 
tody of five millions, excluded from any use thereof, under the penalty 
of felony, without throwing that gentleman into spasms of patriotism 
at “ the power’of the purse !” 

Mr. Webster is the great Whig expounder of the Constitution, and 
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in interpreting that part which prohibits the payment of money from 
the United States ‘Treasury except upon appropriations of law, he con- 
strues by a fiction the vaults of banks to be the public treasury, 
and by another fiction he construes the money to be actually there on 
deposite, when in fact it is lent out. Mr, Webster is the champion of 
construction. And in supporting a national bank, protective tariff and 
national internal improvement system, he contrives to make the Con- 
stitution confer more power by implication than it does by express lan- 
guage. ‘The tariff pours the circulation of the country into the bank, 
from which, after passing through the great aorta of the import trade, 
it is diffused again by internal improvements through the country. 
This operation, we have seen, swelled the public revenue and surplus 
beyond all former example. Mr. Webster beheld this result with the 
delight peculiar to an advocate of consolidated power, and saw how 
much it was promoted by what he calls the credit system. He would 
perpetuate and enlarge the power of the General Government, by se- 
curing for it an immense fiscal action through tariff and internal im- 
provement, and bringing this fiscal agency to act on the present 
amplified system of bank credit throughout the country. It is remark- 
able that, in the bodily constitution, the circulation is not subject to 
the judgment and will of the individual, but to higher and surer laws. 
So it has also long been observed, that the circulation of money has never 
been subject to the control of government, without injury to commerce 
and to industry. Commerce has its own laws, which correct its own 
excesses, and promote the general prosperity far better than legislation 
has ever yet done, If our governments, both State and Federal, had 
heretofore done nothing with the currency, instead of turning, by the 
policy that has been adopted, the credit and capital of the country 
into a particular channel, and that the wrong one, our industry and 
property would now be far in advance of their present state. The 
General Government, therefore, in retiring from its previous inter- 
ference with currency and credit, will, so far as the new policy affects 
credit, affect it favorably—will leave it to its own laws—leave it to 
return to its natural and salutary channels. This policy will not 
diminish credit, but increase it ; not reduce the circulation, but increase 
it; not lessen the value of property and labor, but enhance them. 

The reverse of all this, however, is predicted by the Whigs. It is 
contended by that party, that the constitutional treasury would cause 
a great reduction of the currency, and consequent fall of prices. This 
is contrary to reason and experience. The amount of circulation in 
any country is determined by its business, compared with the business 
of other countries. And this will hold true, with regard either to an 
exclusive metallic, or a mixed currency of specie and convertible paper. 
If any money be added by government, or any other cause, then the 
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operations of trade, whether the addition be made in metal or in paper, 
an equal amount will forthwith leave the country. If, on the other 
hand, the amount be diminished by such cause, the chasm will be 
filled by importation from abroad. The seaports are the weste-weirs 
of the currency, through which it will flow out if redundant, and flow in 
if there be a deficiency within. ‘The use, therefore, of bank paper does 
not permanently increase the circulation of our country, except in the 
proportion that it increases the aggregate circulation of the world. The 
destruction of bank paper would not, therefore, permanently diminish 
our circulation, except in the sameproportion, and that proportion is 
trifling. The circulation of the commercial world is at least three 
thousand millions,—our bank paper averages ope hundred and thirty 
millions, which is about four and a half per cent. Our paper currency, 
however, is sustained by about thirty millions of specie, which lies idle 
in bank, and which would come into circulation if the paper were to 
goout. The residue to be supplied out of other nations, would be an 
hundred millions, or about three per cent. on the aggregate, and would 
affect prices to that extent, and no more, both here and elsewhere. 
This hundred millions could be gradually supplied in a few years, by 
reducing our imports of silks, wines and other luxuries, to the amount 
of ten or twelve millions per annum ; and this reduction is easily made, 
if money is more in demand at home than there. The price of pro- 
perty and labor, however, would rise, in consequence of the increased 
stability and security of trade under an uniform currency. Many in- 
vestments would be made, and operations undertaken, if our currency 
were not so fluctuating. Capital would become more active, credit 
more confident, and labor and property would rise beyond the slight 
depression which the change of currency would otherwise produce. 

But the constitutional treasury will only increase our present pro- 
portion of metallic currency about five millions, without causing the 
reduction of a dollar in the paper. It will tend to checx: its liabil'ty 
to expansion; but the effect on the aggregate amount of our own 
circulation, or the value of property and labor, is absolutely too slight 
for calculation, to say nothing of the counteracting effect of increased 
stability and confidence. 

We are told of the low prices of labor in countries whose currency 
is metallic—of high prices in England where paper prevails. But the 
facts are misrepresented. In England, the price of labor is in fact 
lower than any other country. Thousands of able-bodied men can be 
found in the agricultural districts to work for nothing but a subsist- 


ence,—for there are thousands of such on the parishes for want of 


such employment. In the towns and manufactories, the nominal rate 
of wages is high, because that rate is required, at the price of provi- 
sions, to subsist the laborer. The operative works fourteen or sixteen 
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hours per day, for enough merely to keep him from starvation; and if 
the corn laws were repealed, so as to let in bread-stufls cheap, the price 
of labor would fall of course toward the standard in the agricultural 
districts. Why then have prices been so high in this country, if not 
the result of our paper currency ? Because, with us labor is scarce, 
and, in consequence of our fertile soil, exceedingly productive. The 
sun rises not, the dews of heaven do not fall, on so vast an extent 
of fertile land as ours—and as yet population is not dense; but if we 
had about two hundred persons to the square mile, on a sterile soil like 
Europe, with such enormous public debts and taxation, and such local 
and partial legislation as there prevail, no paper currency could sus- 
tain the wages of labor beyond the mere sustenance of the operative. 
And to reduce him to such a condition, no policy is better adapted than 
what is now contended for by the Whigs, comprehending a tariff, in- 
ternal improvement, bank and land bill—all well adapted to the transfer 
of the labor and property of the people at large to the business and 
pockets of a few sections and classes. 

The objections, that the sub-treasury provides one currency for the 
government, and another and a worse one for the people—and that it 
is designed for ‘a government bank of issue’-—are unworthy of notice, 
even though uttered by such men as Mr. Rives and Mr. Clay. This, 
however, is a new and prominent development of the Whig party. 
Before Harrison was nominated, all distinctions of class were politi- 
cally unmeutionable. From the courtly ‘Intelligencer’ down to the least 
of the “decency,” all distinctions of class, of the rich and poor, 
were jacobinical, revolutionary and treasonable. Now we hear the 
attorney, the money-changer, the counter-hopper, shouting at the top 
of their lungs—“ Hurrah for log cabins and hard cider!” The popu- 
lar love of military glory, once denounced by Mr. Clay as so low and 
dangerous, is now too dignified for his party to rely on ; and the em- 
blems of poverty and privation in early settlement have become the 
watch-words of the aristocratic party, at the very moment they are 
pretending to fear, in the establishment of a metallic currency, a lapse 
from the present social refinement of the age. Such, however, is the 
characteristic perfidy of a party which forsakes its own proper leader, 
and renounces its own chosen name, because both have become odious 
by the practice of principles which they no longer dare to avow, and 
the oft-repeated condemnation of a great people they are now trying 
to deceive—a party, whose hopes of success are now brightened for 
the moment with the prospect of using the commercial calamities of 
the country to mislead the understanding of the people. A party 
whose faith is thus based upon folly, and whose success depends on 
disaster, has already become an evil omen to the republic—its voice, 
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like that of the Joon on the western waters, being loudest in seasons of 
storm and of gloom, 

It is well. By one of those extraordinary conjunctures that supply 
history with epochs, the Whigs are now to make their assault upon 
the Democratic party, on a great test question, with all the aid of hard 
times and a military chieftain. Not since the conflict of ’98 has the 
division of party and principle been more deep and vital than now on 
the constitutional treasury. ‘The Whigs have likewise the talent of 
Clay and Webster, men worthy of the best daysof Federalism. On the 
other hand, the Democratic party boast the calm, clear judgment, the 
unfaltering firmness, and the well-tried devotion of the President to 
democracy, through all the panics and pressures of the last twelve 
years. They have likewise—(to specify but two, as an off-set to 
those we have named on the other side)—the energetic, the indefati- 
gable, the unswerving Benton, to whom his country owes a debt of 
gratitude, exceeded by the long and faithful merits of no living states- 
man—and the profound and brilliant Calhoun, who, in advancing po- 
litical philosophy beyond his contemporaries, has exalted our concep- 
tion of human reason itself, the faculty by which he triumphs. We 
have also yet the cheering voice of Jackson himself—that voice which 
has always been, in the civil as well as military conflicts of his coun- 
try, the harbinger of victory. Let then the ballot-box be once more 
invoked, and its next response, we trust, will consign Federalism to 
long years of exile from the favor and the councils of the Republic. 


THE DEATH OF HERNANDO DE SOTO. 


——‘ Thus perished De Soto. His soldiers pronounced his eulogy by grieving 
for his loss. The priests chaunted over his corse the first requiem ever heard on 
the waters of the Mississippi. ‘To conceal his death, his body was wrapped in a 
mantle, and in the stillness of midnight silently sunk in the middle of the stream. 
The discoverer of the Mississippi slept beneath its waters. He had crossed a 
large part of the continent in search of gold, and found nothing so remarkable as 
his burial place.’"—Bancroft’s Uniled States. 


The day-dawn in a wilderness! 

It is a blessed sight 

To weary wanderers who have heard 
Dread noises through the night. 
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The ceaseless howl of hungry wolves, 
And known they were so near, 

That as they fed the waning fires, 
Their hearts were chilled with fear. 
And all uncheered by jocund morn, 
Haggard and hollow-eyed, 

Awoke De Soto’s weary band 

By Mississippi’s tide. 

‘rom sleep which was not rest, they rose 
From earth beds dank and cold ; 
Their painful looks of blasted hopes 
The mournful tidings told. 


They gazed upon the mighty stream, 

In grandeur flowing by ; 

They watched the rising sun’s first gleam 
Shoot up into the sky. 

The stream was calm, the sky was clear, 
And dread and dark around, 

Pathless, impenetrable shade, 


The unknown forest frowned. 


Where, where the golden sands ? oh, where 
The rich spontaneous ore, 

They fondly dream’d these dreadful wilds 
In such profusion bore ? 

Delusion, worse than madness all! 

But now it had gone by, 

And they had found each hope nought else 
But very mockery. 


Men of the proud Castilian race 

Shed tears like summer rain, 

Thinking of each familiar face 

They ne’er might see again. 

In feverish dreams Spain’s olive bowers 
Had danced before their eyes, 

And vine-leaf wreaths and orange flowers 
Would in their visions rise. 


Though light with sunshine merrily 
The waves dashed on the shore, 
And there were ever glancing by 
Birds that strange plumage wore ; 
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And unfamiliar sounds of life 
Came from the forest wild, 
Scarce heeding them, De Soto lay, 
As helpless as a child. 
. 
A priest without his holy guise 
Said holy words to him, 
And prayed that he in strength might rise— 
Yet still his eye grew dim ; 
And on his brow the dews of death 
Were gathering thick and fast, 
And with the morning’s misty wreath, 


Away his spirit passed. 


*T was midnight in the wilderness,— 
Up rose the gentle moon, 

With stars in purest loveliness 
Heaven’s floor was thickly strewn ; 

And ’neath their light, like silver bright, 
The river still flowed on ; 

But one saw not that beauteous night, 
His Exodus was done. 


Wrapped in a cloak, no shroud had he, 
His corse sad mourners bore 

To a light bark, which noiselessly 

Lay trembling by the shore ; 

To where, with deep and fearful sweep, 
The current swiftest flowed ; 

A rapid stroke the waters broke, 

As that strange hearse they rowed. 


A moment’s pause—a hurried plash 
Came on the waters wide,— 

It might have been the sturgeon’s dash, 
Up-springing from the tide ; 

Then like an arrow shot the bark 
Back o’er the silent wave— 

The river’s bed, far down and dark, 
Was proud De Soto’s grave. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 


LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM. 
Mugios qv, avdgwae. x. T. A. 


Oh mortal! ere thy race began, 
Unnumber’d years their cycles ran ; 
And when thy goal 
Is reach’d, unnumber’d still will be 
The ages of eternity 
Onward to roll. 


Thy life is but a point; yea, less ; 

And yet within that point we press 
Uncounted woes. 

Ills unalloy’d our blessings mar— 

Unnumber’d ills—more hideous far 
Than death’s repose. 


As Crito, son of Phido, fled, 

Flee thou, while thickens round thy head 
Life’s fearful blast. 

Be hope, and joy, and love’s soft tone, 

Within the darksome grave alone 
Fearlessly cast. 


If. 


ARCHIAS. 


Ogrixag alveirw rig, x. 7. A. 
Right are the Thracians, when they sadly mourn 
The infant, on the morning of its birth ; 
Right, also, when they joy that death has torn— 
Death, the fate’s minion—some one from the earth. 
Why not? The cup of life is full of sadness ; 
Death is the healing draught for all its madness. 
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IL. 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM. 
Try pixgav we Agyoudiv. x. T. A. 


They say I am a tiny thing, and deem me all unmeet 

To sail upon the ocean wide, when tempests rudely beat ; 
Forgetting that when dangers dread around the vessel lower, 
No strength can save the stoutest bark, for fortune rules the hour. 
In helm and oar then let them trust, to them their faith be giv’n, 
My confidence I fully place alone, above, in Heay’n. 


IV. 
ANTIPATER SIDONIUS. 
On Anacreon. 
Cardo rergaxopupSos, Avaxpeov. x. €. A. 


Around thy tomb, 

In brightest bloom, 
Anacreon divine! 

May ivy wreath, 

And purple heath, 
In graceful clusters twine. 


In gelid rill, 
Let founts distil 
Their freshness round thy slumbers, 
And grateful vine 
Yield luscious wine, 
As once inspired thy numbers. 


That if the grave 
One joy can have, 
Thou may’st possess the treasure ; 
Since life from thee 
Had richest glee, 
And love its sweetest measure. 


Pittsfield, Mass. S. 8. 
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GOOD NIGHT! 
From the German of Kérner 


Good night ! 

Let the sad and weary rest— 
Day approacheth to its end, 
Laborers their task suspend 

Till the light of morning blest. 

Good night! 


Go to rest! 
Curtain close thy weary eyes ; 
In the streets now all is still, 
7 Save the watchmen’s voices shill 
On the air their night call flies. 
Go to rest! 


Slumber sweet! 

a Dream thou too of Eden bliss ; 
Love, alas! the treacherous boy, 
Steals thy every waking joy ; 

Dream thou of thy loved one’s kiss. 

Slumber sweet! 


Good night! 
Slumber till the morning breaks ; 
, Slumber till another morrow 
Comes with all its cares and sorrow. 
Fearless sleep! Thy father wakes. 
Good night! 
Oswego, N. Y. M. L. P. 


ENGLISH CHARTISM AND ENGLISH CREDIT. 


Wuen the memorable discussion which had been instituted by 

? Henri IV; to cloak his intended change of religion had finished, the 
Catholic Legate is reported to have said to one of his late antagonists, 

that the doctrine and the policy of the Catholic Church could be 

summed up in a single word, and that word was, “ Crede.” The 
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Calvinist answered, that with himself and his brethren also, Faith was 
essential, but that before they would be willing to believe, a natural 
request must be complied with, and that was—“ Proba.” Such indeed 
have been the constant watch-words in the battle that has gone on 
long before and long since the Reformation, between the advocates and 
the opponents of reform. “ All that we ask of you,” was substantially 
the language of the ministers of Henry VIII. “is to believe. Settle 
quietly into the creed of the divine right of kings, and you will be little 
inclined to resist such high credentials. What if your king has mur- 
dered three wives, and married seven, and has changed his religion as 
often as he has his wives, and burns all those who are not clear to 
what quarter his conscience is at the present veering? Only believe 
that his credentials are inspired, and it easily follows that his presence 
must suspend all human laws, till like the Roman Emperor in the do- 
minions of a Proconsul, he sweeps before him all vestiges of local 
custom and established law.” We can realize the difficulty which 
was felt by Charles I., nourished as he was in such a school, to awake 
from the dreams of regal supremacy in which he had lived from his 
infancy, and which, if they had not been somewhat roughly broken, 
would have hung around him even unto death. He had heard no 
other doctrine. He never until the last moment had been told that he 
was not divinely appointed. Consequently he never thought of put- 
ting any other case to his people, than that which a man who feels him- 
self to possess a right incontestibly his own would use to those who 
through delusion withhold it from him. He retained his belief to the 
scaffold, and with him died the last remains of the old patriarchal doc- 
trine of royal supremacy and royal perfection. 

Dr. Johnson says, it is true, that he was taken when very young to 
Queen Anne to be touched for the king’s-evil; but the superstition 
which attached to the king the power of curing a disease, which, sin- 
gular to say, seems an heir-loom in royal families, was even then con- 
fined to the lowest classes, and has long since died away. Now, the 
advocates of royal authority base their system on expediency, and not 
on divine right. Then, they acknowledged that it was oppressive and 
unequal, but argued, that as it was of divine institution that it would be 
impious to touch it. Now, its ancient props are vanished, and its ad- 
vocates, finding that the old story of its origin has lost all credence, 
are lost in admiration of its grace and its grandeur—its Gothic strength 
and its Grecian elegance. Every arrow which can be snatched from 
savage warfare is aimed by its defenders at more republican establish- 
ments. The child whom a century ago they disowned and perse- 
cuted—whom they at first tried to choke with their own exports, and 
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then to murder because it rejected the dose—now that it has escaped 
from their pupilage, forms the object of their ridicule and their sneers, 
Ireland, which has been buckled to their side from the time when they 
first heard of her existence, is treated very much in the same way as 
the cat which the frolicksome monkey had Jashed to the barber’s chair, 
and which for every complaint received a fresh gash. But each blow 
is accompanied with the most plausible arguments, and she is told that 
her sufferings are imaginary ; that virtual representation is better than 
universal suffrage, and that the disfranchised citizens of Cork and 
Limerick are fully represented through the corporation of Dublin 
University. We do not wonder that the mass of the inhabitants of 
Great Britain are alive to their insulted rights. Their oppressors 
have shown their weakness by their resort to sophistry. Once the 
star-chamber was a syllogism, and the scaffold an enthymeme ; but 
now that they have been driven behind the limits of a constitution 
which has been forced upon them by two revolutions, they have sought 
to dupe those whom they cannot coerce, and to substitute for the 
chains of an inquisition the net of jesuitical deceit. We do not fear 
them on such grounds. The cause of liberty may be checked, and 
perhaps crushed, under the heel of violence ; but when left to herself 
on her own free element—when left to combat the lies of the deceiver 
with truth, and to wrestle breast to breast with her foes—her victory 
will be soon and certain. Perhaps at first her unaccustomed weapons 
may be clumsily handled, and like the young Jewish shepherd, when 
called forth to fight the battle of the just against the mighty, she may 
awake the fears of her friends. But the free common air will soon 
re-awaken her, and her limbs will regain the vigor, of which the cramp of 
confinement had deprived them. 

It is a melancholy truth, that among the many strong and wise men 
whom England in the last century has produced, there has been no one 
who has been willing to devote himself to the cause. Among its occa- 
sional supporters we can number, it is true, men who, like Fox and 
Brougham, could have placed themselves, if they had thrown them- 
selves manfully in the breach, at the head of its ranks, but whose in- 
consistencies have damped the confidence which would otherwise have 
rested ontheirexertions. Fox was through life struggling with an influ- 
ence which gilded his cradle, which deserted him, it is true, during the 
cloudy scenes of his middle life, but which returned again to throw its 
gew-gaws on his coffin. He sprang from a noble family ; and although 
his high-bred friends at one time left him, so that his force in the House 
of Peers scarcely numbered twelve votes, yet just before his melan- 
choly death they clustered again around him, endeavoring to seduce, 
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when in power, the man whom, when desolate, they had neglected. 
But take him for all in all, in his best and purest hours, at the time 
when he was most deserted by those whose friendship had always 
bewildered him—he was a man of great and brawny mind, and of a 
manliness of judgment that enabled him to dispel the haze of prejudice 
which for centuries had been gathering on the horizon, and to view his 
fellow men apart from those false relations in which the tyranny and 
cunning of his predecessors had placed them. To the persevering 
opposition which he made through the greater part of his life to the 
encroachments of royal usurpation, do we owe a full measure of the 
increased reform and the increased education which have since been 
experienced by his countrymen. 

Mr. Brougham commenced his career under far more favorable 
circumstances. Born and educated among the Highlands, he was 
taught to view the Scottish Covenanter more reverentially than the 
British Peer. He was bred in poverty—in poverty just sufficient to 
ripen and direct his ambition, without smothering it under the ashes of 
childish desolation. ‘The opportunities of early dissipation lay not 
scattered around his path like that of his great predecessor ; but he 
came into public life with a frame unimpaired by early excesses, and a 
character untarnished by whispered reproach. With a reputation 
already splendid at the bar, with a name at Nisi Prius equalled 
only by that of Erskine, he was carried by his friends to the House of 
Commons with a mixture of fear and of triumph. 

When Erskine was first brought into the House, Pitt is said to have 
taken up his pen to have answered him; but as the lawyer proceeded, 
and his argument progressed, and the benches of St. Stephens vanished 
before his eyes, and the jury box rose up in the confusion, the minister 
threw down his notes in contempt, and from that moment the parlia- 
mentary reputation of Erskine was blasted. But far different was the 
case with Brougham. Those, perhaps, who have formed their opinion 
of his oratory as developed in the House of Peers, can form no ade- 
quate idea of his earlier efforts. The book of his ambition is sealed— 
the hopes of his boyhood are perished—his true place, his seat in the 
House of Commons, wheedled away from him, while he himself, child. 
less, friendless, and hopeless, like the Jewish warrior of old, is exhi- 
bited chained and blinded, in the splendid palace of his enemies, 
But there are moments even now when his former vigor returns; and 
in the thunder of his voice, aud the terror of his eye, the grandeur of 
his intellect beams forth. But what does he care for triumph? The 
friends and the antagonists of his brighter days are silent, and in their 
places have sprung up a race who knew them not, and whose sole object 
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is the power and place which are forever removed from his grasp. The 
Lord Chancellorship, like the honors which were wont to be cast on 
the intended Bride of the Nile, has been to him the seal of annihilation. 
But we would drop the last half of his life, and look at him as the great 
defender of those rights which now in his old age he seems sometimes to 
have forgotten.* We are glad that he has lately given to the world, in 
compliance with the example of his late great rival, a complete report 
of his speeches on the bullion question, and the Portuguese negotiation, 
We can imagine, indeed, no fiercer conflict than that which occurred 
between Brougham and Canning, after the return of the latter from 
Lisbon. Canning, still under the flush of a suspicious transaction, and 
goaded on probably as much by the stings of conscience as by the 
gloomy silence of his opponent, folded around him every shred of his 
polished armour, knowing that then to be conquered was to die: like 
St. George, when in the country of the magician, he saw before him 
an antagonist whose prowess was as terrible as it was gigantic. Adroit 
movements would no longer avail him, and graceful manauvres, like the 
fluttering of the bird before the fangs of the serpent, would lead him, 
on every circle, nearer and nearer to destruction. He felt that an 
awful conflict was approaching; that it would be strength against 
strength, breast against breast ; that his polished arrows would glance 
from the coat of his adversary unbathed, and that his armour would 
be crushed beneath his grasp. It is said that the day before that great 
contest Brougham sat alone in his chamber, with his brow knit, and his 
eye strained to its highest tension, and his lips locked, lest the collected 
elements which were warring within should escape before their union was 
complete. Not then had he learnt to lead forth his thoughts in a courtly 
canter, lest they should startle the host around. But he felt that he was 
fighting the battles of freedom against the kings of the earth, and his lofty 


* There is an anecdote lately told of Lord Brougham which illustrates admira- 
bly the unfortunate habit which he has fallen into of doing everything for effect. 
In his new edition of Paley’s Natural ‘Theology—a work, by the way, which cost 
its venerable author the last ten years of his life in patient labor, and which Lord 
Brougham, after having dressed it in a new form, has dished it up as an afternoon 
amusement—he states, by way of illustrating the wisdom of the Deity in the infe- 
rior machinery of nature, that the yellow bearded Canadian owl, (if we remember 
rightly,) though from its corpulent habits it can rarely be induced to fly at all, when 


it does fly invariably pursues a cycloid. On being told by a distinguished natu- 
ralist that such could not be the fact; that he had never met with so strange a state- 
ment in all his reading; and that from the specimen of the bird in question in the 
Zoological Gardens, he should think it would Le of the most distressing conse- 
quences in one of the species to execute such a manoeuvre, Lord Brougham per- 
sisted in the account, thinking, perhaps, that whatever might be its truth, it served 
very well to point his moral. 
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position gave him superhuman courage. Had it not been for Mr. 
Brougham—the Reform Bill would be sleeping in the grave of Jeremy 
Bentham, if that worthy philosopher can be said to have a grave, which 
we hear is very doubtful, owing to a singular clause in his will requiring 
that his body should be embalmed and dressed in its familiar clothes, and 
placed in his ancient arm-chair, in the cottage of which it was so long 
the attraction. Municipal reform was thought by many to be one of the 
wildest bantlings that had been placed under the care of the Malmesbury 
Utilitarian, till Brougham took it, and nursed it, and cushioned it on the 
woolsack. Even without it, and we believe that he will now be willing to 
dodge the honor of its parentage, there are two great national enterprises 
which owe to him their success. The abolition of the slave trade hung 
for awhile on his own strong energies for support; and the cause of 
education, partial as it still is, and decked out with strange and fantastic 
ornaments—here tied by Bishop Phillpotts to a train of Oxford tracts— 
there linked by O’Connell to an Irish agitation nursery—still through 
his exertions continues to fly aloft, perhaps the more steadily from the 
wind that has been raised against it, and the tail that had been pinned 
to its end. Late in the day as it is, if Lord Brougham would forget 
his desolation, and return to his old love, discharged as he necessarily 
is from all suspicion of mere political ambition, he might find himself in 
the place which he once occupied, as the strongest, if not the earliest 
advocate of English freedom, 

We must ask pardon for so long a digression, The time may come 
when Fox and Brougham will be looked upon as the fathers, though per- 
haps as the heedless ones, of that republican spirit which will soon we 
trust spread over their country. Perhaps they were unacquainted with 
the mettle of the egg they were hatching, and were charming themselves 
with the hope that the eagle’s brood would lose its spirit from being 
nursed in the nest of a bantum hen. But, worthy or unworthy of the 
cause whose alarm they have been sounding, they have aroused from 
their sleep myriads, who, with their hands on their swords, are ready to 
maintain their rights. Why should not England be republican? Are 
her lower classes unfit for the burden of government? They who 
have born the weight of many a tax, and have breasted the storm of 
many a battle-field, are they unable to participate in the less arduous 
and more natural duties of peaceful and republican government? Are 
her yeomen more feeble than her peers? Are the millions of her dis. 
franchised another race from the thousands of her voters. Is Ireland, 
whom for many a century she has led on so disgraceful a dance, carry- 
ing her through the most eccentric orbits, exposing her as a shield to 
whatever enemies they met with in their course; at one time whirling 
her life-blood from her, at another drawing her treasure and her child- 
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ren to support some new plan of Quixotic ambition—is [reland in- 
capable of entering upon the simple task of self-government, because 
for so long she has been unused to it? Are her limits too cramped by 
the dungeon to regain their natural position? Should the English Dis- 
senters and the Irish Catholics* be forced to pay, not only for other 
men’s honest devotion, but also for their ecclesiastical extravagance ; 
so that the money, which would be amply sufficient in many a case 
to build their own humble churches, should be lavished in the ostenta- 
tious trickery of an empty cathedral? Or is the great banking mo- 
nopoly, which already has spread itself over her history during the 
span of so many charters, to take another stride, till, like the canker 
worm which has marched with measured step from the root of the 
tree even unto its boughs, it has reduced its verdure to a skeleton? 

To these and other questions which naturally arise from the 
troubled state of the British Empire, we fear that no immediate answer 
can be given. The political system of Great Britain has become so 
intimately interwoven with its social existence, that suddenly to remove 
it, might hazard both its integrity and its duration, But we can with- 
out hesitation ascribe the political evils under which it labors to the 
aristocratical and monarchical institutions under which it exists; and 
we can as readily maintain that their prospective removal can only be 
effected by a substitution, gradual if it must be, immediate if it can be, 
of a more republican economy. We can trace its extensive scheme 
of poor-house misery to the taxation, which has sucked from the poor 
man his energy and his self-respect. We can trace also the taxes and 
imports which thus openly or secretly deprived him of the fruits of 
his labor, to the fierce and protracted wars, and the wide and un. 
necessary extravagance in which royalty since its birth has indulged 
itself. How was the public debt of Great Britain accumulated, amount- 
ing as it does to upwards of seven hundred and eighty millions of 
pounds? Was it the result of necessary expenditure? Wasit wrung 
from the people by the exigencies of a defensive war? Was it re- 
quired by the necessities of a frugal government? There has scarcely 








* “ Not so much as one-tenth of the Irish population,” says a very recent 
writer, “are Episcopalians, and more than six-tenths are Catholics. The annual 
income of the Irish establishment is about five millions of dollars, and within 
thirty years Parliament has given it twice that sum; and most of the annual in- 
come and of the grants has been squandered among a clergy who either do not 
live in their parishes, or have no parishes to live in. There are in Ireland 539 
benefices without a resident clergyman; 157 benefices in which divine worship is 
never performed; 41 benefices where there is not a single Episcopalian; 100 bene- 
fices in each of which there are not twelve Episcopalians; and 424 in each of 
which there is not 100. In fifty benefices where there are in all only 527 Episco- 
palians, the income from tythe is 70,000 dollars.” Taylor on Nat. Estab. of 
Relig. Chap. V.  Garist. Ex. May, 1840, Art. IV. 
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been a pound in the immense debt which was not incurred to meet the 
demands of an aggressive war ; and there is scarcely a contest in, Eng- 
lish history, from the wars of the Roses down to the Chinese blockade, 
which has not been the result of either the public arrogance or the in- 
dividual disgusts of English rulers. 

The Protestant alliances of Elizabeth, and the Catholic campaigns of 
her sister; the Spanish connexions of the second Charles, and the Dutch 
enterprises of William, were all of them the fruits of the private friend- 
ships or the private dislikes of the monarch. And the Hanoverian suc- 
cession has been only the means of clinching the evil more desperately 
upon it. The publicdebt, and we do not fear the assertion, would have 
never been incurred, or would have promptly been liquidated, had it not 
been for the Hanoverian connexion of the reigning family. It was that 
which involved Great Britain in the unfortunate continental war in 
which, at the battle of Minden, she reaped such doubtful laurels. 
And has not the verdict of this generation been given against Mr. Pitt’s 
continental crusades, which, though eventually they might have been 
necessary to curb the aggressions of France, were at the time as un- 
provoked as they were extravagant. The “preventive measure,” 
as it was called, of the attack upon Copenhagen, before Denmark had 
given her old ally cause of complaint, and before England had signi- 
fied her intentions by a declaration of war—and which, like the system 
of emasculation which is carried on by the Eastern Sultan among his 
male dependants, was meant to prevent the possibility of her friend 
ever being developed into her rival—was an instance of cold-blooded 
and cowardly aggression before unequalled in the history of civilized 
nations. We do not wish to turn back to the strange scenes of the 
French Revolution. It may afford a subject for consideration at 
another period ; but certainly at the present we may say, that the 
eccentricities of French philosophy could never have been a sufficient 
reason for the smothering of English freedom. Perhaps Robespierre 
would never have been goaded to the pitch he ultimately arrived at, 
had he not been dogged by the emissaries, if not of English ministe- 
rialists, at least of Anglicized refugees. Perhaps the inflammation, 
which spread itself over the surface of the French nation, may have 
been in part the result of the irritating system of aggression which 
was pursued towards her. England was roused from the apathy into 
which the American war had stunned her, and like a strong man 
awakened by some hideous phantom of the night, threw her arms 
wildly around her, and spent her blood and her treasure in a warfare, 
whose management was attended with a horrid delight, unequalled 
since the days when the Roman Emperor made a hunting ground of a 
province. Statesmen deserted the posts which they had spent a life. 
time in defending, and as the handwriting appeared on the wall, fled 
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from their ancient land-marks, and sought refuge in the tents of the 
stranger. The eloquent enthusiasm of a Burke, and the wise hu- 
manity of a Wilberforce, forgot their familiar seats, and were ranged 
side by side with the corruption of a Dundas, and the arrogance of a 
Thurlow. And what has been done by such convulsive efforts ? 
There has been laid on the country a debt which, without a revolution, 
she can never hope to pay ; and whose principal she can never hope 
to reduce, till a system is established which will apply her revenue to 
sinking the national encumbrance, and not to gilding the royal nest. 
The civil list of Great Britain sweeps away annually more than seven 
millions of dollars. ‘The naval and military establishments we drop 
from consideration, because in the banditti state to which she has suc- 
ceeded in reducing the Eastern nations they may be necessary to pre- 
serve her commerce. But take the civil list as it is, and add to the 
amount required for the support of the established church, and the 
established poor-houses, the interest of the national debt, and the ex- 
penditures of the British Empire will arrive at over fifty-two millions of 
pounds. Were the revenue applied to just and national objects, there 
would be less complaint. But after the interest of the national debt is 
paid, the surplus that should be applied to the establishment of a sinking 
fund, is devoted to the trickery ofa royal nursery. Retiring ‘ministers 
and broken down peers ; ladies of the bed-chamber and princes of the 
blood—some of whom by the_way base their claim for reward on very 
suspicious foundations—form but a trifling outlet of expenditure. The 
great anti useful botanic establishment at Kew, which was founded at 
such vast expense by Queen Caroline, was the other day dug up and 
sold, to afford the funds and the station for a new stable for Queen 
Victoria. But it isnot here that the performances close. Where the 
pantomime ends, the tragedy begins. The new German harlequin, 
with his loving mate, skip off the stage, and in their place move on- 
wards the humble representatives of the poor man’s sorrow, and the 
poor man’s humiliation. The poor-house system, which is itself the 
child of oppressive taxation, reacts upon it, and becomes its father. 
The laborer, who is reduced to pauperism because he is unable to pay 
his taxes, is bound up hand and feet, and thrown on the parish, to 
remain for life an additional weight around the exertions of his neigh- 
bor, and a crowning argument for his imitation. Tied up, then, ina 
dungeon, from which his accustomed employments are excluded—ham- 
strung, as it were, by the government that should have lifted him from 
his misery—he crouches himself in a nook of the large room where 
his fellows are crowded, and in the solitude of despair, drags out a use- 
Jess and wretched life, that might have been a blessing to his kind, as 
to himself. Perhaps he may grow haggard with watching, and care- 
less as to life and name; and perhaps the well-hung voice of the 
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parish priest may have failed to have secured to him that consolation, 
and those stays, which the iamble faith of his fathers, had it been per- 
mitted to him, might have afforded; and he may be tempted by his 
desolateness to sins, which, if he once commit, will surely be grievously 
visite] upon him. He may steal a hen,* and be transported, or a 
sheep, and be hung. We would turn from such a scene. We have 
no reason to look upon such. Let those of us who are false to our 
own young and green country, turn to it, and profit by the sight. 
There is one respect, however, in which the monetary system of 
Great Britain nearly affects our interests. When, in the time of 
William III., it became necessary for the government to borrow money 
in order to carry on the campaign against France, security was at first 
given to the lender in the shape of some specified tax, which was set 
apart as a fund for the discharge of the debt in question. But as the 
expenditures, both of that reign and of the one that succeeded, in- 
creased, it was found impossib ¢ to afford securities of sufficient extent 
to exhaust the increased exigencies of the administration, and the 
system was adopted of borrowing on the naked faith of the govern- 
ment, without any specified security, and without reference to any 
period at which the duration of the loan would expire. In order to 
enable the government to fix upon a certain and invariable rate of in- 
terest, an expedient was taken at the commencement of the reign of 
George II., at a time when the usual rate was 3 per cent.; which 
went to increase to an alarming extent the power which had already 
been assumed by it, of taking up loans of whatever nature, and to 
whatever extent it pleased. Thus, if at a time when money was at 4} 
per cent., government was desirous to borrow on the nominal security 
of 3 per cent. funds, its object was attained by giving to the lender 
as an equivalent for every £100 advanced, £150 of 3 per cent. stock ; 
or, in fine, it pledged the credit of the state to pay him 4} per cent. 
on the £100 he advanced, forever to come, or if it chose to extinguish 
the debt at any time, to extinguish it by the payment of £150. It is 
not our purpese at the present time to dilate on the deceptive cha- 
racter, and the destructive effects of such a measure. By it, under 
the pretext of equalizing the rate of exchange to 3 per cent., so that 





* There is a statement in one of the Jate criminal reports, which singularly 
illustrates the inequality, as well as the Vandalism of the English criminal code. 
Two men were guilty of stealing hens. The one was caught, and convicted of 
the fact, but coming under the hands of a lenient judge, Mr. Justice Park, if we 
remember rightly, was let off with ashort imprisonment. The other was tempted 
by his companion’s easy penance to expiate his sin by a like lustration, but com- 
ing before Mr. Justice Bayley, who, though a humane judge, entertained a notion 
that people who begin with stealing hens always end in something worse, he was 
to his surprise sentenced to transportation for fourteen years. 
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the government securities could be more readily negotiated, public 
contractors have been enriched, greater facility given to borrowing, 
and the national debt increased one fourth more than it otherwise 
would have been. Under its auspices, the liabilities of the govern- 
ment, between the accession of George II., in 1727, to the close of the 
French war in 1817, have swelled from £52,092,238, to £840,850,491. 
The debt contracted, during the French war alone, amounted to 
£601,500,343.* 

In a time when real property was taxed very high, and in a country 
where landed estate is locked up from general circulation, by a system 
of entail bordering on perpetuity, there was but little difficulty in in- 
ducing capitalists to place their funds in an investment from which they 
would acquire a good interest, without any of the encumbrances usually 
attending it. Consequently, a society of merchants and land-owners 
was before long incorporated, called the Governor and Company of the 
Bank of England, who assumed as their capital £1,200,000, which they 
had lent to the government at 8 percent. In a short time the govern- 
ment scrip became marketable, and what was first meant as a private 
security, became in the end a public investment. After being trans- 
muted into specie, therefore, or thrown into landed property, it returned 
into the hands of capitalists, to be supplied again at a similar rate of 
interest to the exigencies of the state, so that having once more per- 
formed its office, it was again emitted, to travel the accustomed round. 
The result was, that every time it went through the mill it left behind 
it the marks of its visit, and the government was charged again and 
again with interest on the funds which, by its own extravagance, it had 
at first created. 

In 1694, and in 1708, the capital of the bank was doubled and 
quadrupled. In 1800, it was increased to £11,686,000. We might 
. stop for a moment to remark, that there is an evil inherent in the con- 
stitution of al] banking institutions whose circulation exceeds their bul- 
lion, and whose loans, the sum of their deposites and their capital, which, 
afier having made them drunken with their spoils, prostrates them in 
their surfeit to the earth. We might point for example to the history 
of the Bank of England, an institution of all others the most favored 
and the best conducted ; one which has been hedged in by a series of 
exclusive privileges, such as have never been experienced by a similar 
corporation, and which has engaged in its service, not only the latent 
assistance of government, but also the advice and the exertions of the 
ablest men of the age. ‘The commercial system of Great Britain was 
its child, and with a pious fidelity has assisted more than once to carry 


* Hamilton on Nat. Debt, 3d ed. Lon., p.100. Parl. Papers, No. 165, 
Sess. 1834, 
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it on its shoulders from the gates of the city of destruction. The 
government has gone so far to establish its good faith, as to require 
that the whole amount of the state securities in its hands should be 
sacrificed, before the holders of its notes should incur any loss. In 
1704 it was enacted, that no other banking institution in England 
should be allowed, during the continuance of the charter of the central 
establishment, “to borrow, owe, or take up, any sum or sums of money 
on their bills or notes payable on demand, or in less time than six 
months from the borrowing thereof,” Yet notwithstanding such pow- 
erful assistance from the government itself, involving not only the 
credit of the state, but a monopoly of its privileges; notwithstanding 
discreet and able management by men who were confessedly the most 
experienced of their department; the bank, from her origin to the pre- 
sent day, has undergone a continual series of inflation and of distress. 
Thus, in 1696, at the great recoinage, she was forced to suspend the 
payment of her notes, which were at a heavy discount. She was at 
last dragged off, not, as is usually the case, by lightening her cargo, but 
rather, as one would think, by increasing it, for her capital was obliged 
to be precisely doubled before her resumption could take place. In 
1745 the directors ingeniously avoided a second suspension, by paying 
off, as long as the panic lasted, the notes which were presented at their 
counter in shillings and sixpences; a precedent which we would re- 
commend to institutions of a similar character in our ewn land, who 
are desirous of protracting the epoch of their disgrace. ‘Towards the 
end of 1796, and the beginning of 1797. when the Napoleon star was 
ascending to its culmination, and when expectations were daily enter- 
tained that a French invasion would land on the coast, a violent run 
was commenced on the bank, which was increased by the failure, one 
after another, of the provincial institutions. By the 25th of February, 
the pressure had become terrific, the streets in the neighborhood were 
crowded by the capitalist with his swollen bag, and the laborer with 
his single note; the bullion of the bank, notwithstanding the untiring 
exertions of the directors, was melting away to a fraction, and the bank 
herself was shivering on the verge of an utter bankruptcy. Messen- 
gers passed to and fro from Leaden-Hall to Downing-street. Mr. Pitt 
left his country seat, to which he had just retired, almost broken with 
the weight of the trembling empire which he was supporting, and was 
seen muffled closely up in his travelling carriage at day-break, and at 
eight o’clock the privy council were summoned together. Long and 
wearisome was the session, the whole administration being even then 
ripening into that discord which in three years overturned it—Thurlow, 
scowling and threatening, “ doubting everything, opposing everything, 
and proposing nothing ;” Jenkinson, sheltering himself behind the timid 
resistance of Grenville ; and Dundas, for the first time, deserting the 
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statesman who had made him and saved him—till at length at mid- 
night the plan of the minister was from desperation adopted, and on the 
next day, on Sunday, there appeared an Order in Council, authorizing, 
and consequently requiring, an immediate suspension on the part of the 
bank of the payment of all her liabilities. For twenty-six years she 
remained in a state of actual and complete insolvency ; and it was 
not until long after every vestige of war was gone, or until the most 
prodigious efforts were made for her assistance, that she regained 
her former position. 

If such has been the fate of the Bank of England, under her high ad- 
vantages, her exclusive privileges, and her able direction, we must despair 
of an institution of a similar character ever avoiding a similar fate. 
Efflux and influx seem as essential to the existence of banking institu- 
tions, as they are to navigable streams. But if they are necessary to 
our commerce, they should be made congenial to our health. Such 
fierce convulsions as were suffered by the Bank of England may agi- 
tate, but can never purify, the system. Had the Highlanders reached 
London, had Napoleon rested the eagle upon the fogs of the metro- 
polis, where would have been the resting place of English credit ? 

Such have been the origin and the effect of the funding system. It 
has been its peculiar felicity, during an existence of one hundred and 
fifty years, to have effected two great national enterprises—the 
achievement of a national debt unprecedented in the history of nations, 
and the periodical convulsion of the people who are favored with its 
support. That the inflation which it has given to the capital of the 
country, when connected with the severe taxes which it has been the 
cause of imposing, has been in the highest degree injurious, we cannot 
in the slightest degree doubt. The first has lifted the price of the ordi- 
nary articles of consumption to an extravagant height, the other has 

«reduced the means of the lower classes to a degree altogether incom- 
petent to their purchase. 

Nor has the influence of the English banking system been confined 
to the land that contains it. By the extent of its capital it has glutted 
our market, and by the excess of its currency it has exhausted our 
stocks. The extent of her capital, and the smallness of wages, enables 
the English manufacturer to throw upon the market articles of neces- 
sary consumption at a much cheaper rate than they can be produced at 
home. And the amount of the floating property of the English capi- 
talist, together with the low rate of interest in his own land, leads him 
to seek the command of foreign stocks, which afford as safe an invest- 


ment, as well as a higher interest. 

English Chartism may not for the present succeed in reducing the 
taxes, or levelling the oppression which bears upon it. A sudden re- 
volution might prostrate the last, but it would require the protracted 
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exertions of a frugal government to cast off the other.* But a system 

might be adopted, which, by directing the whole energies of the state 

to its liquidation, and turning them from the ungrateful task of nourish- 

ing the royal brood, might diminish its oppression, if it did not destroy 

its weight. To such a reform are the energies of the Chartist party 

. directed. They may soon be successful, or they may not. They are 

: fighting a great battle ; but as in all other great battles that were ever 

fought, there is a strong army against them. They wish to see the 

elective franchise opened, and the helm of the state rested, where it 
ought to rest, on the hand of the people. They wish to see the great 
ecclesiastical establishment that hangs over them diminished, and 
where it militates against the wishes or the opinion of a majority, en- 
tirely abolished ; for they hold that man is amenable to God alone for 
his religious belief, and that to force him to a form his conscience re- 
volts from, is despotism, but not Christianity.t ‘They wish also to see 
hereditary distinctions cast aside, believing that men become fit for the 
senate or the camp-council because they are honest and capable, and | 
: not because their ancestors have been so. And above all do they 

wish to see the heavy harness which is upon them thrown aside, and 

the splendid chariot which is behind them unhitched ; so that as free- 

men they may live and die, proud of the consciousness that, though , 
their Queen may no longer boast of her well-stocked stables, and her 

glittering livery, they have achieved for themselves and their descend- 

ants the privilege of eating what they themselves have bought, and 

of spending what they have spun. They may be soon successful, or 

they may not. Freedom has often met with many a disaster before 

she has conquered, She has been immured in prisons, and colonized 

in swamps. There have been prophets and martyrs whose testimony 

has been heard from the stake. But the day has come, and still will 

come, when though dead, they have yet spoken, so that the principles 

which they inculcated, and the example which they shed, have lived” 

and have risen, when the generation who rejected them was forgotten. 








* “ What proportion,” asks a late writer in the Supplement tothe Encyclopedia 
Britannica, “does our taxation bear to our national means? Taking our taxes as 
fixed by the late acts, (July, 1819,) and estimating them by their gross produce, 
such being the payment of the people, and adding the amount of the poor-rates, 
we have an annual burden of fully £70,000,000 sterling, or one-third of the annual 
income of Britain and Ireland.” 

t The following statement from a work already alluded to, (Taylor on Nat. 
Estab.) exhibits distinctly the comparative efficacy of a voluntary and an obliga. 


tory system of religion. 
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